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THE Mugho Pine is a unique Alpine species, broader than its height and sometimes almost prostrate, forming'a 
dark, dome-shaped bush, 5 to 8 feet high. It is used for planting on rocky banks, terrace slopes,:small lawns, 
rockeries and near the sea. It is one of many beautiful ornamentals in our nurseries. 
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A Complete 
Variety List 


Ornamentals Nurserymen 
Fruits Dealers 
Roses 7 Orchardists 
Evergreens Pa Gardeners 
Clematis And 
Herbaceous Pd Landscape 
Plants Architects 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 67 Years 


























Bridgeport Nurseries 


OFFER 


A General Assortment 
of Nursery Stock 


Apple 
Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings 


Shade and Ornamental Trees in Large 
Quantity 


Write for Prices 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS 
BRIDGEPORT, IND. 
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Buy HilP’s Specimen Evergreens 
And Get Best Selections 


Your standing with your customers depends on the kind of 
stock you supplythem. If it’s evergreens, you doubtless have 
to buy—very few general nurserymen can command the facil- 
ities necessary to grow evergreens right. 

It’s doubly important, then, that you get your stock from 
growers whom you know you can depend on—whose product 
you can recommend to your trade as confidently as though you 
had grown it yourself. 

We have the facilities, the men, and the skill necessary to 
grow evergreens right—and you can depend on what we tell 
you as gospel fact. We are evergreen specialists—have been 
pushing that line for over 50 years, and are now growing 
millions of evergreens annually. No other American grower 
can offer nearly such a complete stock, 

You will be particularly interested in our 


Seedlings and Transplants for 


Nurserymen’s and Dealers’ Trade 


Lining out, etc. 
Our Wholesale Catalog for 1913 is ready. If your copy has 
not arrived, ask us for it now. Interesting facts and illustra- 
tions—and our prices are right. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc., 


D. HILL, Pres. FOUNDED 1855 


EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
LARGEST GROWERS IN AMERICA 


BOX 402 Dundee, Illinois 


Deciduous Forest Tree Seedlings Grown In Immense Quantity 
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A Good Assortment of Stock 


Is offered in our January Bulletin,—not a 
Complete assortment because we do not grow 
all kinds of stock; we can’t. We grow only 
the things that we can produce in such qual- 
ity and quantity as will make our specialties 
known to the trade for their superior excel- 
lence and reasonable price. Our friends say 
we grow Roses, Clematis, Tree Hydrangeas, 
Tree Lilacs and a few other specialties that 
are very good and quite out of the ordinary— 
stock very suitable, in fact, for use in high- 
class retail orders. If you failed to receive a 
copy of our January Bulletin, let us know about 
it and we will send another. You and we are 
losing something by your not having one. 
Drop us a line and let us tell you about our 
spring stock. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Grewers of the J. & P. Specialties, sold 
to the trade only. 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 




















Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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| seedlings and transplants. 


| tion. 


American Fruits Monthly Guide for 


Rate for Announcements in this Depart- 
a 25 cents per line; minimum charge 
1.00. 


NURSERIES 


ALABAMA 
HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
HUNTS VILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 





flora. Send for price list. 

HORTICULTURAL SALES CO., STER- 
RETTS—tTree seeds a specialty. Send for 
Catalogue. 


FRANCE 
BARBIER & CO., ORLEANS.—Fruit tree 


stocks and ornamental stocks. Wholesale 
trade list free. 

GERMANY 
J. HEINS’ SONS, HALSTENBEK, GER- 


MANY—Millions of Fruit Stocks on 
Shipments: 200,000,000 trees annually. 


FOCKO BOHLEN, HALSTENBEK, GER- 
MANY—Forest trees, hedge plants, fruit 
stocks, roses, etc. 


H. H. PEIN, HALSTENBEK—Forest 


hand. 


trees, 
American agents: 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 31 Barclay St., 
New York. 


HOLLAND 
FELIX & DYKHUIS, BOSKOOP—High 
xrade Boskoop Nursery stock of any descrip- 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


KEESENS’ TERRA NOVA NURSERIES-— Aals- 
meer, hardy nursery stocks, buxus and clipped 
trees for topiary work. Sole American Agents: 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, Box 752, New York. 


ILLINOIS 
BRYANT’S NURSERIES, PRINCETON— Apple 
trees, currants, altheas, hydrangeas, catalpa, elm 
and soft maple seedlings. 


INDIANA, 

R. L. MeCOY, LAKE, IND.—Catalpa Spe- 
closa seed, guaranteed, from native trees in 
Ohio Valley with instructions how to grow 
seedlings. Attractive price. 


c. M. HOBBS & SONS, BRIDGEPORT—We 
are headquarters for apple and other stock, 
both fruit and ornamental. Catalogue. CAT- 
ALPA SPECIOSA PURE, 


w. Cc. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
one and two year. General line of other 
stock. 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 
Cherry trees a specialty; one and two yerrs 
old. 


J. K. HENBY & SON, GREENFIELD—We 
offer a complete assortment of General Nur- 
sery stock; expect to have over three million 
Catalpa Speciosa pure. 


Cc H. WEBER, GREENFIELD—General 
Stock Apple, Peach, ete., Catalpa Speciosa 
pure. American Agent for F. Delaunay, Ang- 
ers, France; Fruit and Ornamental Stocks for 
Nursery Planting. Catalogue. 


IOWA 
F. W. MENERAY CO., CRESCENT NUR- 
SERIES, COUNCIL BLUFFS—French stocks 
and seedlings as grown by Sebire-Cauvet. 
General line of nursery stock. See announce- 
ment in this issue. 





THE GATEWAY NURSERY CO., LEMARS 
—Houghton Gooseberry 2-1, 2-2 and 2-3. Well 
rooted layers. Compass Cherry all grades. 
Car. Poplar. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO., CHARLES CITY— 
Seedling and transplanted evergreens; general line 
of nursery stock. 


KANSAS 


J. H. SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Fruit ana 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Apple and 
pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 


KENTUCKY 
WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— 
Lowest prices on ornamental trees, shrubs 
and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosa or Black 
Locust Seedlings in any quantity. 


MARYLAND 


J. G. HARRISON & SONS, BERLIN—Gen- 
eral line of nursery stock. Great wariety of 
small fruits. Strawberries a specialty. Ever- 
greens, too, 


FRANKLIN DAVIS NURSERY CO., BALTI- 
MORE—General line of nursery stock. Spe- 
clalties as announced elsewhere in this issue. 


MICHIGAN 
I. E. ILGENFRITZ’S SONS CO., MONROEK— 
Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 


dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, 
shade trees. Employ agents, issue catalogues. 


MINNESOTA 
THE JEWELL NURSERY CO., LAKE CIT) 


| —Exstablished in 1868. 1,500 acres, all at Lake 


} 


City. Wholesale and retail. Largest growers 
of hardy stock in the United States. 


MISSOURI 


STARK BROS. NURSERIES AND ORCH- 


| ARDS CO., LOUISIANA—General line of nur- 


| sery 


steck in large quantities and wariety. 
Nurseries east, west and south. Quotations 
promptly submitted, 


NEW YORK 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, NEW- 
ARK—Ornamentals, roses, clementis, tree 
hydrangeas, perennials, etc. Agents for for- 
eign houses selling French fruit tree seed- 
lings. Belgian Azaleas, exotic plants, etc. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


Ww. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Highest 
arade stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines, etc. Cata- 
logs. LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH 
QUALITY. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
Readers who srereses this magazine may 
give their friends in the trade the opportunity 
of seeing a - A specimen number of 
‘American Frutts’’ will be sent to any ad- 
dress in any part of the world on application 
to the publisher. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY Bldg., 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WOOD LABELS orseeymen ano Florists 


The Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, N. H. 


Purchasers 


OHIO 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE 
—irowers of everything that makes a com- 
plete nursery. Issues catalogues and price 
lists. Wholesale and retail. Specialists in 
whatever we propagate. 


WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
Piants, Grape-vines. Small Fruits a Spe- 
cialty. 


w. N. 
thing in 
list. 


SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
small fruit plants. Ask for price 
Large stock and great variety. 


OREGON 


MILTON NURSERY co., WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL, MILTON, OREGON—BEstabl- 
ished 1878. General line of Nursery Stock, 
One and two year apple car lots. Prices will 
interest Eastern Trade. Western grown stock 
will make good anywhere. Inquiries prompt- 
ly answered, Catalogue free. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


WHITING NURSERY 
DAK.—Hardy, clean general Nursery stock. 
Retail and wholesale. Forest seedlings, Cut- 
tings and Large shade trees. Send for prices. 


CO., YANKTON, S. 


TENNESSEE 


GREENBRIER NURSERY 
BRIER—Peach buds, 
commercial varieties. 


co., 
twenty-five 
Ask for list. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., CLEVELAND, 
TENN.—Peach: over ninety varieties in one- 
year end June buds; also one-year apple 
whips. Exceptionally fine stock. Let us price 
you. Correspondence solicited, 


GREEN- 
leading 


FOREST NUR, 
mental 
Seeds. 


CO., MeMINNVILLE—Orna- 
Steck a specialty. Tree and Shrub 


TEXAS 


WAXAHACHIE NURSERY CO., WAXAHA- 
CHIE—<Apple, Cherry, Peach, Pear, Orna- 
mentais. Exceptionally fine stock. Let us 
quote you prices. Correspondence solicited. 


VIRGINIA 


WwW. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 
vet. General line of high grade nursery stock, 


SUPPLIES 


BENJAMIN CHASE CO.. DERRY, N. H— 
All kinds of liabels for nurserymen’s use. 
Samples and prices submitted upon applica- 
tion, 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO... DAY- 
TON, O.—Labels of all kinds for nurserymen’s 
use, Samples and prices upon application. 


ALLEN-BAILEY TAG CO, INC. DANS- 
VILLE, New York. Wood Iabels of all kinds 
for nurserymen and florists. Stakes, poles, 
ete. Write for samples and prices. 


Cc. E. BROWNE, GLEN ST. MARY, FLA.— 
High grade knives and shears for the Nur- 
sery Trade. 


ARE YOU POSTED? 


on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading AMERICAN 
FRUITS thoroughly every month? Read 
this issue through from cover to cover—and 





then decide. It costs $1.50 per year! 


It is good business policy to keep posted 





WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


16 Route d’Olivet 





FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Our wholesale trade list, quoting prices for all sizes and sorts of fruit tree stocks, as well as 


ORNAMENTAL STOCKS 


is mailed free on applicatien. In case you have not received it, ask for the same. 


TRANSON Brorugers & D. DAuvgssEe’s NURSERIES 


BARBIER & COMPANY, Successors 


WRITE DIRECT TO US 


Orleans, France 

















Are Pedigreed Apple Trees a Fraud? 


There are two sides to almost every question. In regard to pedigreed apple trees, we find 
some of our leading nurserymen contending very strongly for their superiority, claiming that by 
propagating from the best trees of the variety eventually the standard of the variety will be raised, 
perhaps more highly colored, better flavored, more uniform shaped fruit will be formed. It 
sounds reasonable, but on the other hand, it is claimed a variety shows no variation excepting that 
caused by local conditions of soil, drainage, climate, etc. 

It is an interesting question and there is a great deal to say on both sides, but both sides of 
the controversy agree on one thing, and that is that in order to get the best results you must have 
good stocks to work upon---good, healthy, vigorous roots—and that is where we become interested. 
We grow the stocks--not in a haphazard way but with careful selection of surroundings. A few 
years back the nurseryman did not think it particularly harmful if there was an old orchard near 
where his seedlings were grown (some growers do not realize the danger now) but this is one of 
the very first considerations in order to insure clean stocks. How many blocks of seedlings set 
out to bud have started feebly and at budding time have only a few buttons of leaves on. Why? 
Oh blame it on the weather---hardly—more likely stocks were weakened by fungus, mildew or other 
causes which the exclusive seedling Nurseries do not permit to endanger the vitality of their stocks. 

Apple trees will not be as high priced for the next few years as they have been for the past 
several years and it is imperative that the growers get a good stand and a good growth in order to 
keep a reasonable profit. And we believe--perhaps because we are interested, and we are in- 
terested-—-that buying the very best seedlings to bud or graft is the safest and surest way to make 
a profit certain. 

We have unsold 100,000 No. 1 branched, 400,000 special grade 3-16 and all up short, and 
about 1,000,000 strong grade No. 2 Apple Seedlings. Also 40,000 No. 1 Japan Pear. Stocks 
are in prime condition-—tops and roots. We will close these out at very low prices. We do not 
cold storage and we do not trade. 


We will sell you Apple and Pear seedlings for delivery now or for next season at very attract- 


ive prices. 


F. W. WATSON & CO. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT.—Communications on any subject con- 





AMERICAN FRUITS 
Ralph T. Olcott, Editor and Mai.ager 


AMERICAN FRUITS MAGAZINE---APRIL,1913 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR.—Clean chron 


nected with Nurseries, Arboriculture or Commercial! Horticulture are mercial news of the Nursery and Planting Trade. + ~ honest. vogeeape 

cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on these subjects and policy in harmony with the growing ethics of modern business methods, 

papers prepared for conventionsof Nursery or Horticultural associa- Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement.of all 

rae. ue shall be ples need po sepeetare phowarepns re ee ode - that makes for the welfare of the tre ade ando of es ach of its units. 

opics, - ursery scenes ola storage ouses ce bulldings 1eiads O Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independen 

Stock, Specimen es and Plants, aits of‘Individuals, ete. All _— _ 
Lantana ae INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS.—“American Fruits” is not the official 

photographs will be returned promptly. lof nization. It therefore makes no distinction in favor 

s es a) 4 ‘ Ss < 

ADVERTISING. — First advertising forms close on the 22d of each month; ng It “is untrammele 1 in its absolutely independent position and 

last advertising forms on the 25th. If proofs are wanted, copy should is the only publication of the kind. ‘ 

be n hand on the Ll Sth. Rates upon application. 

“American Fruits” points with pride to its advertising columns. Not Though it happens that its 4 ace of publication is in the eastern section 
all those in the nursery and allied trades are therein represented, but of the country, it is thoroughly National in its character and Inter- 
the leading ones are; and we Delieve that every advertisement represents national in its circulation. 
are liable concern. We court confidential information to the contrary. : . ements f 

»ws and advertising columns bristle with announcement rom 

“American Fruits” wil! not accept advertisements that do not represent Its news anc if ; ( ~ 

every corner of the Continent. 
reliable concerns, , 
SUBSCRIPTIONS.—“American Fruits” wil! be sent to any address in It represents as its name ber, lies. the me 4 ture in-all its phases 
the United States for $1.0 a year; to Canada or abroad for $2.00 a yeur one of the greatest callings : nner ia . _ . 1 in AE, — 
Add ten cents unless bank draft, postal or express money order is used. ot Nursery. Stock, Orchardant indscape inting and Dis 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., Rochester, N. Y 
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Eimerican Wurseries—“‘HAmerican Fruits” Series 


Home of the Washington Nursery Company In the Heart of the Yakima Indian Reservation 
at Toppenish, Washington--Founded By A. W. McDonald In 1903--From Sagebrush to 
4,250,000 Apple Trees--475 Acres In Nursery Stock--Fruit Lands of Northwestern 
United States and Canadian Districts Supplied 


F. A. WIGGINS, Vice-President and Sales Manager Washington Nursery Co., Toppenish, Wash. 


OME fifty miles after crossing the C 

lumbia River at Pasco, the Northern Pa- 

cific railroad enters the Yakima Indian 
Reservation, through which it passes for a 
distance of about thirty-five miles, skirting 
close to the eastern boundary which ts 
marked by the Yakima River. This is a 
splendid stream, having its scurce in the 
Cascade mountains near Mt. Rainier and Mt. 
Adan:s, and which acts as an outlet for three 
beautiful lakes bearing the euphonious In- 
dian names of Kachees, Keechelus and Cle 
Elm. The Yakima in its upper reaches is a 
typical swift mountain river and owing to 
the eternal snows which never entirely dis- 
appear from the mountains near its head 
waters, it is a living stream all summer 
long, its flood period generally being in the 
late spring The rough meuntain regions 
at the head waters make of the lakes most 
excellent storage reservoirs and the United 
State reclamation service is at present im- 
pounding the flood waters by means of ccn- 
crete dams at the outlets, which when all 
completed will mean that the splendid vol- 
canic ash lands of the Yakima basin to a 
tetal of between five and six hundred thous- 
and acres amy be irrigated from this one 
river. Already there are about two hundred 
and fifty thousand acres watered by the 
Yakima and its tributaries. 


Though a Beautiful Empire 

The Yakima Reservation stretches away 
fifty-five miles westward from its eastern 
boundary at the Yakima River, but its finest 
irrigable lands immediately adjoin this 
splendid stream, and it is through this beau- 
tiful empire of practically untouched Indian 
land that the traveler passes in his ride from 
the little village of Mabton marking the 
southeastern corner of the Reservation, to 
“Union Gap,” the historic defile, which 
marks the northeastern corner. The Reser- 
vation as a whole is about 35x50 miles in 
area. The irrigable portion adjoining the 
Yakima River and which will be watered 
therefrom by what is known as the Wapato 
Unit comprising from one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and ferty thousand 
acres. In the center of this exceedingly 
rich body of land lies the thriving little 
city of Toppenish, which was incorporated in 
April, 1907 with barely the necessary 500 citi- 
zens to make incorporation possible. In the 
six short years since that time the town has 
grewn to a population of twenty-five hun- 
dred, with ten blocks of paved street, splendid 
schools, good homes, churches, business 


houses and public institutions. 


A. W. McDonald’s Foresight 
In 1903, long before there was even a town 
site, in fact when he had to lease from the 


Indian allottee fcr a year at a time a plot 
00x 100 feet on which to build his home, 
A. W. McDonald, President of the Washing 
ton Nursery Company decided that the virgin 
soil of the Yakima Reservation afforded the 
finest condition for the propagaticn of clean, 
well rooted, hardy trees. He leased 3820 
acres of sagebrush land, cleared, plowed and 
prepared it for his stock and began growing 
the excellent trees for which the Yakima 
Reservation is now famous. Since that time 
the Washington Nursery Company has 
grown to a considerable size and has at 
times had as high as 475 acres in nursery 
stock. In one season the plant of apple 
alcne contained over four and a quarter mil- 
lion trees. In 1905 CC, J. Atwood, the secre- 
tary-treasurer, came into the company, and 
in 1906 F,. A. Wiggins, vice-president and 
sales manager, joined forces therewith, Mr. 
McDonald continuing as president and man- 
ager of the growing department. The com- 
pany experimented with the growing of 
apple and other seedlings from the beginning 
and during the past three years has grown 
a msiderable quantity supplying a large 
number of the western growers with seed- 


ling apple and pear steck. They also grow 
a comprehensive line of crnamentals and 
shade trees, selling their output through 
regularly appointed salesmen in all states 
and territories west of the Rocky Mcuntains 
and in some localities east The splendid 
soil of the Valley, the Ilcng warm growing 
season, the fact that moisture is under con- 
trol and can be supplied when needed enable 
the nurseryman to produce a tree in this 
Valley in a year which would often require 
two years to duplicate in many sections of 
the east. 
Wide Tree Demand 

The rich fruit lands of the Yakima Val- 
ley have consumed large portions of the 
trees grown in the Valley by the Washing- 
tin Nursery Company of Toppenish, the 
Sunnyside Nursery Company of Sunnyside 
and numerous other smaller nurseries in the 
Valley, but all other portions of the great 
west and Northwest, as well as British C 
lumbia and other Canadian districts have 
drawn on this famous tree center of the 
west for fruit trees. 

The Sunnyside irrigation canal covers 
about $0,000 acres of rich bench land on the 
east side of the river adiacent to Toppenish 
Large areas of this land are in fruit, but the 
level Reservation land lends itself so well 
to agricultural pursuits that it is destined 
to become a great area of splendid diver- 
sifed agriculture, horticulture, dairying 
and truck farming. Three cuttings of alfalfa 
and a pasture crop is the rule, while oats, 
corn, peas, potatoes, cantaloupes, water- 


melons and in fact every grain or vegetable 
that grows in the Temperate Zone seems to 
de well here 
Indian Holdings 

This irrigable area is allotted to the In- 
dians in severalty, each man, woman and 
child being assigned 80 acres which is held 
in trust for him by the government. He is 
permitted to lease his lands under govern- 
ment restriction and control and in this 
way about 50,000 of this irrigable land is 
now being farmed. This area, however, con- 
tains some 15,000 acres of lands now own- 
ed by whites and which have been sold to 
them under the heirship act, which permits 
the heirs of a deceased Indian to sell his 
allotment by the highest bidder through gov- 
ernment regulations A few “competent’ 
Indians held patents to their allotments, the 
government passing title to such as are 
deemed competent to handle their own 
lands. In due time it is expected that pro- 
vision will be made for the Indian to dispose 
of a portion of his holdings, using the re 
turns therefrom to improve his remaining 
acreage 

Nearly thirty miles west of Toppenish, in 
the foothills, lies historic old Fort Simcoe 
appearing to nestle at the foot of Mt. Adams, 
which as seen from Toppenish 75 miles 
away, rises white and majestic, crowned 
fullheight with snow, its summit over 11,000 
feet elevation. The hoary head of Mt. Rain- 
ier also is seen a little farther north about 
100 miles away towering up over 14,000 
feet. 

May Rival North Yakima 

Wapato, another thriving new town on 
the Reservation, lies seven miles from Top- 
penish, while North Yakima, the present 
metropolis of the Valley, lies 19 miles 
northwest, with a population of over 15,000, 
Toppenish with its immense acreage of ex- 
ceedingly productive soil and its promise ol 
early development aspires to rival its siste: 
in size and if its early and rapid growth is 
a criterian North Yakima may well look 
to its laurels 

The nurserymen on their way to the Port- 
land Convention will be entertained at Top- 
penish for a day, during which time the east- 
ern visitors will be shown over the Washing- 
tcn Nursery Comapny plant and the city, 
then in autos over a portion of the Reserva 
tion, via Wapato, viewing other nurseries 
and the agricultural lands, thence over into 
the famous fruit lands under the Sunnyside 
Canal, and also making a side trip to Sunny- 
side to visit the nurseries there. A splendid 
opportunity will thus be given to see and 
compare the lands in their raw, arid state 
and in the finished stage, luxuriant with 
orchard and meadow, all due to the magic 
touch of water. 
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Pacific Coast Opportunity When Canal Opens 


California, Washington and Oregon Preparing To Send Large Consigment to Great Britain 
---But Prices Must Be Lowered---Wenatchee Valley Growers May Take a Lesson from 
Little Greece---London Market Has Been Surfeited With California and Oregon Fruit 


at High Prices 


ECENTLY the London Daily Telegraph 
published a long article on the pros- 
pects for an increased sale of Califor- 

nia, Washington and Oregon fruit in England 
consequent upon the opening of the Panama 
canal. The Telegraph says: 

“The American means to cajole the Brit- 
ish public into eating much mere American 
fruit, and his method is the very popular 
one of providing it at lower rates than hith- 
erto It is the Panama canal that is to 
confer this boon to the fruit lovers of the 
British isles, and, incidentally, to make the 
American harvest golden fer all concerned. 

“Briefly, there is a scheme to bring large 
consignments of fruit from the Pacific Coast 
direct to England, via the Panama canal 
There are many knotty points to be consid: 
ered. Fruit from that part of the world is 
by no means unknown in this country. Cali- 
fernia sends regular supplies, the principal 
items being apples, seedless oranges, pears 
and plums. Oregon provides apples and 
pears, and Wenatchee, in the State of Wash- 
ington, is already famed for its magnificent 
apples. British Columbia likewise produces 
and exports apples of first-rate quality and 
handsome appearance. 

Cost To Reach London Market 

“The present facilities for transport al- 
though admirable, involve much labor and 
expense. There is first the 3000 mile jour- 
ney across to the Atlantic, and then a 3000- 
mile sea voyage. The actual mileage is not 
a matter of much moment; it is the cost 
and trouble of the transcontinental route 
that shippers are anxious to avoid. At pres- 
ent there are seven separate stages of hand- 
ling and rehandling necessary before the 
fruit is landed on the Londan market, and a 
direct steamship service to Scuthampton or 
London would obviate much of the rough 
usage and jolting. All things considered, 
it is wonderful how well the delicate fruits 
stand the journey. Under improved circum- 
stances it would be delivered here well-nigh 


perfect. 


One thing is quite certain. If Californ- 
ians desire to develop the British market 
they must previde cheap fruit. There never 
will be a large demand for dear oranges, or 
any other costly fruit. The days of expen- 
sive fruit for the masses are passed, never 
to return. Our American friends may as 
well realize at once that they have a choice 
of two kinds of trade so far as England is 
concerned; either, small shipments and large 
prices, or large consignments and lew prices. 
There is no alternative. The reduction in 
freights—as yet problematical—expected to 
synchronize with the opening of the Panama 
canal, may go far to satisfy California grow- 
ers with lower prices on this side, and bring 
about the much-desired increase in con- 
sumpticn, but that is not all. 

Surplus of Apples in London 

“Every season in the fruit trade brings 
its own special lesson. The past Autumn 
and present Winter have illustrated beyond 
doubt that the public are not yet prepared 
tc take excessive quantities of American 
fruit, except at very low prices. Even the 
splendid apples of the Wenatchee valley 
have been sold at rates that compare very 
unfavorably (from the growers’ point of 
view) with these of last year. For many 
weary Weeks the sale of California and Ore- 
gon Newton pippins was one continuous 
strain on the venders. There was no fault 
to find with the fruit, most of which proved 
good and sound and palatable-—but there 
was too much of it. 

“Production is on the increase in most 
parts of America. California, Washington 
and Oregon are all striving to enlarge the 
yields of their orchards and ranches, and it 
is worthy of their serious consideration to 
study the best means of marketing their ap- 
ples and oranges. The Panama canal may 
accomplish much, but after all it can only 
be a waterway and not selling agent as well. 
There are oranges other than the seedless 
variety in California, for which in course of 
time fresh outlets will be wanted. 


A Lesson From Little Greece 

“Would proud America deign to take a 
lesson from little Greece? Let the growers 
of Wenatchee, California and other parts 
study the methods by which the Greek cur- 
rant has been popularized in England, ire- 
land and Scotland, and then apply it to their 
own case. The whole of the fruit-eating 
community must be made aware of the exist- 
ence and the quality of American oranges 
and apples. It is not sufficient to grow 
fruit and precipitate it on an unprepared 
market. In these days a definite and well- 
laid plan to insure publicity is obsolutely 
essential to the success of a large industry. 
The Greek government was not slow to rea- 
lize that fact, and as the result of a care- 
fully organized propaganda the food value 
of currants is now thoroughly understood by 
housewives throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Some day perhaps 
American fruits will be equally well known, 
if only the growers of that country would 
guess less and calculate more.” 


Meneray Nursery Ordered Seld 
The nursery owned by F. W. Meneray, 
Council Bluffs, la.. and which has been in 
the hands of a receiver for several months, 
has been ordered sold to satisfy a judg- 
ment of nearly $60,000 against the company 
in favor of the First National Bank of that 
city. The judgment is based on promissory 
notes given by the nursery company for 
loans made by the bank from December 27, 
1911, te August 15, 1912. The stock and real 
estate will be sold as a unit. The properts 
includes 46 city lots on which the offices and 
a part of the nursery are located, nearly 50 
acres of growing stock and 500,000 apple 
grafts being grown on contract by a Mis- 
souri firm. 

Chautauqua County, N. Y., growers be 
lieve the county can be as noted for apples 


as it is for grapes. They are organizing. 


Men of the Hour—“American Fruits” Series 
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Ainerican Wut Groves—“American Fruits” Serics 


The United States, says the Department 
of Agricultpure, is probably the largest con- 
sumer of Circassian walnut, one of the 


world’s best known and most expensive cab- 
inet woods. 

The high cost of Circassian walnut is due 
to the scarcity of the beautifully figured va- 
riety demanded for furniture and interior 
finish, for the tree itself is more widely dis- 
tributed than almost any other of commer- 
cial importance. The demand for the best 
wood, however, has always outrun the sup- 
ply. Even in the eighteenth century, when 
wars in Europe were frequent, so much Cir- 
cassian walnut was used for gunstocks thai 
the supply was seriously depleted. Early in 
the nineteenth century the wcod of 12,000 
trees was used for this purpose alone. 
Single trees, containing choice burls or fine 
bird's-eye figures have hold for more than 
$3,000. 

The tree is native to the eastern slopes 
of the Caucasus and ranges eastward to the 
foothills of the Himalaya Mountains, from 
which it extends southward to northern In- 
dia and the mountoins of upper Burma. It 
has been widely planted in Europe and the 
United States, in this country under the 
name of English walnut. The wood grown 
here, however, has not the qualities de- 
manded by the cobinet and furniture maker. 
Much of the Circassian walnut now used 
comes from the Black Sea and from other 
parts of Asia. 

According to a circular issued by the for- 
est Service the demand for Circassian wal- 
nut has resulted in the substitution of other 
woods. Our own red gum is often sold as 
Circassian walnut, and butternut is also 
similar in general appearance to the less 
highly figured grades. Many good African, 
Asian, and South American woods resemble 
Circassian walnut, though none possesses 
the magnificent figure, delicate tones, and 
velvety-texture of the latter. The circular 
discusses the supply and uses the Circas- 
sian walnut, and those who wish to know 
how possible substitutes may be distinguish- 
ed can learn from this circular the distinc- 
tive marks which the Government’s experts 
have discovered. 

The Texas Citrus Growers’ Association, at 
February discussed practical topics and ureg- 
ed comprehensive experimenting in the 
growth of citrus fruit at the experimen: 
stations. G. J. Huffman, of Manvel, saia 
“If the people of Texas would today piant 
their fence rows and highways of soft-shell 
pecans, in a comparatively few years the 
revenue would be sufficient to maintain the 
greatest roads on the earth for generations 
to come.” Dr. H. M. Harrison, Laports, 
was re-elected president; C. Backus, Algoa, 
secretary-treasurer. 

A requisition has been made on Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Newman of Kentucky, 
for 75,000 apple trees to be planted on Har- 
din county’s co-operative apple orchard next 


fall. iia 


Growing Meat on Trees 

A Western New York farmer, passing an 
other on the road, said: 

“What you got in the bags?” 

“nglish walnuts trom my yound orchard 
hiteen years old.” 

“What will you get for them, the lcad? 

‘Have them sold, got on 28 bushels at 
i8 cents per pound, which will bring abou 
$200.00 for this load. What will you get 
lor your two tons of apples?” 

“They are only giving five or six dollars 
for a load like this, but | hear they are ha. 
ing their troubles in other parts witn apples, 
that in Ldaho and other parts of the West 
they are having hard work to get enough 
together to meet payments on their orch- 
ards bought at boom prices.” 

So the farmer with the light load of $200 
worth of English walnuts clucked to his 
team and went merrily whistling into town 
and left the apple farmer with something 
to think about. There is food for thought 
for others in that conversation. 

The United States consumes more than 
50,000,000 pounds a year and imports 27,00y,- 
000 pounds per year. The price is advanc 
ing steadily with the demand. Besides be- 
ing profitable, the English walnut is a clean, 
highly ornamental shade tree. The leaves 
remain on the tree until late in the fall, not 
littering up the ground during the summe! 
English walnuts are not only a rare table 
delicacy, but may be utilized tor catsup, 
pickles and oil. One pound of walnut meats 
equals eight pounds of steak in nutriment 
and is a far more healthtul tood. 


California Citrus industry 

The citrus industry of California repre- 
sents $175,000,000 to $200,000,000 of invested 
capital. Fully 10,000 growers are interested 
in the cultivation of the fruit, 100,000 people 
depend upon it for a livelihood and nearly 
50,000 carloads would have been shipped 
from the state this winter, had there been 
no freeze. In 1910 a most complete statis- 
tical report of all items entering into the 
cost of orange growing was prepared by G 
Harold Powell, formerly of Columbia Co., N. 
Y., now general manager of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Association, and it was found 
that in 271 groves comprising 8,095 acres the 
investment an acre is approximately $1,000 
and in equipment sixty dollars an acre 
more. This does not include depreciation in 
the groves, buildings, stock, or interest on 
the investment. The record of not less than 
2,000 groves of different sizes and under 
different cultural treatment, shows that for 
a five year period, from 1907 to 1911, the 
average yield an acre was 157 packed boxes 
and the average annual cultural cost of ma- 
terials and labor an acre was $136. Thus it 
will appear that all expenditures consider- 
ed the average cost of a box of California 
oranges, on cars ready for shipment, is ap- 
proximately $1.30 and laid down in the mar- 
ket the cost is $2.27 





FINDING MOSS EXPENSIVE AND STRAW UNSATISFACTORY 


for packing shipments going a long distance, Cooper & Rogers, Winfield, Kans., searching for a cheaper, 
all around satisfactory packing material, tried our Cypress Tow and solved their problem. 

YOU LOOK AROUND-—INVESTIGATE, even if you are using a shingle tow. You might find ours better in 
many ways and to contain less waste matter. We are ready to send you proof of what it has done for folks 
you know and a liberal uniform sample bag FREE on request. 


BURTON-SWARTZ CYPRESS CO., 


BURTON, LA. 


Rich Crop Easily Grown 


Walter Fox Allen in his book, “Eng- 


lish Walnuts,” says in part: The English 
walnut at itswalnut at its best A smooth, 
soft-shelled nut, meats full, with sweet hick- 
ory-nut flavor Nuts fall clean and tree 


from outside shuck. Frosts harvest nuts 
in October. They are sell-pruning. Require 
no care after arrival at bearing age An 
alkali sap keeps scales and pests from the 
trees. Blossoms immune from late frosts, 
as they start late Pistillate and staminate 
blossoms mature at the same time, insuring 
perfect fertilization and productivity.. Bears 
more regularly than other nut trees. Bears 
heavier crops the older it becomes, unlike 
other fruit trees, the size and quality of 
whose fruit degenerate with age. In Spain 
and Southern France there are trees believ- 
ed to be more than 300 years old which bear 
from fifteen to eighteen bushels of nuts 
each, annually (At 18 cents per pound, 
bushel.) In Whittier, Cali 


about $7.50 pel 
iornit, is a famous tree which has been leas- 
ed fcr a term of years at $500. Orchards 
seven and eight years old bring all the way 
ircm $1000 to $2000 per acre and are a fine 
investment, yielding trom 15 to 125 per 
cent., according to age rhe total cost of 
producing and harvesting an English wal 


nut crop is about one and a half cents a 


pound 

Plant English walnut trees on any well- 
drained land where the sub-soil moisture is 
net mcre than ten or twelve feet from the 
surface..Wherever oaks, black walnuts or 
ther tap-root nut trees will grow, or have 
grown-——torty to sixty teet apart Forty 
feet apart takes 28 trees to the acre. The 
trees should be mulched in the fall, while 
\oung, at least, and the ground cultivated 
around the trees during the spring and 
summer The English walnut trees should 
be transplanted while young, as they will 
often double in size the vear the tap-root 
reaches the subsoil moisture (that is, the 
moist earth) 


The almond crop for 1913 is reported to 


be larger than ever before About 70,000 
trees of the finest varieties have been plant 
ed in the last few years, and are just com- 
ing into bearing. The trees bear a tair crop 
at three vears and a full crop at six. The 
development of the industry is proceeding 
very rapidly, and the preduct is fast taking 
the place of foreign grown stock in Amer- 


ican markets 


Horticultural Misdemeanor California 
Senate Bill No. 797, by Julliard, providing 
any person, firm or corporation who packs 
for sale to any point within the state of 
California any fruit or vegetables infested 
with any insect, pests or disease injurious 
to trees, shrubs, plants, fruits or vegetables, 
except for canning, evaporating, preserving, 
jellying or the making of cider or vinegar 
cr manufacture of other by-products shall 
be guilty cf a misdemeanor, punishable by 
a fine of from twenty-five to a hundred dol- 
lars or not exceeding one hundred days in 
the county jail or both 


EXPERIENCE MAKES PERFECT 
Nothing more true than that 
A FAIR AND WELL-KNOWN EXAMPLE 
You will find in 
KALLEN & LUNNEMANN, poskoop, HOLLAND 
Wholesale Nurserymen and Exporters 


Let our Mr. HENRY KALLEN write, quote or call on 
you while on your side from March-June. His address ig 
care of Maltus & Ware, 14 Stone St., N. Y. City. 
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The Production of Small Fruits 


HE small fruit season begins with the 
T strasterss one of the best of our 
small fruits. Under proper cultiva- 
tion and fertility profitable crops are grown, 
Of varieties, many types are recommended. 
But choose a variety adapted to your soil. 
If you are in doubt consult your neighbors, 
find what succeeds with them on soils simi- 
lar to your own, fertilize with from 1,000 to 
2,000 pounds of good commercial fertilizer 
per acre, thoroughly worked in. I have 
grown in “matted row” system, set my plants 
1% by 5 feet, using 6,000 plants per acre. 
Some set closer, 1% by 4 feet, using 8,009 
plants per acre. We set with a spade, 
pressing the soil compactly about the plants 
as the spade is withdrawn. This enables us 
to start the breeds weeder at once. On the 
completion of the setting following the weed- 
cultivator. Keep the runners and blossoms 
off and build up a good strong parent plant 
Allow runner later in the season for what 
plants you need to cover the ground prop- 
erly. 
Mulching Strawberries 
When winter comes mulch your straw- 
berries with coarse litter, free from weed 
seeds. This will prevent “crown killing” 
and retards the blossoming in the spring, so 
you escape some early frosts. 





When You Need 
APPLE SEEDLINGS 
APPLE BUDS 
APPLE GRAFTS 
APPLE SCIONS 
APPLE TREES 





Remember 


JIM PARKER 
The Apple Tree Specialists 





Tecumseh, Oklahoma 


MULBERRIES 














WE ARE GROWERS OF 


HICKS, 
DOWNING, 
STUBBS, 
BLACK ENG. 


NEW AMERICAN 


Will have about 75,000 to 100,000 for 
Fall Delivery, 1913 


BUFFALO NURSERY COMPANY 


McCullers, R. F. D., No. 1, N. C. 


FOR SPRING OF 1913 


We offer more than our usual supply of 
One and Two Year Apple Trees. 

We still have s large lot of S-ions to offer. 
Write for prices. 


JOWN A. CANNEDY NURSERY & ORCHARD CO. 


CARROLLTON, ILL. 


New Strawberries 


Our annual plant catalog free to all. Reliable, in- 
teresting and instructive. All about the New Ever- 
bearers and other important varieties. The New Pro- 
gressive Everbearing Strawberry. Rockhill’s best of 
all, now offered for the first. Plants set last spring 
and fruiting until the ground froze produced for us 
at the rate of $1,000 per acre for the fruit alone. A 
Great Sensation. 

Address, C. N. FLANSBURGH & SON, Jackson, Mich. 


L. C. YOUNG, North East, Pa. 

rhe marketing problems will present diff- 
erent aspects to you depending on the quan- 
tity of the crop, your local markets, etc. 

Experience will enable you to grapple 
with the situations as they present them- 
selves. I could not lay down any fixed 
rules for the growers’ guidance, but would 
advise you to keep in touch with the mark- 
er at intervals of a week with the fine tooth 
ets, both local and distant. A canning fac- 
tory contract is sometimes very desirable, 
especially where there is a glut in the 
market, and we generally have one anywa) 
so as to give our help employment when we 
are not picking for tri-weekly city markets, 
for in order to deal justly with your pickers 
and have them satisfied, picking must be a 
continuous performance, from day to day. 

Other Small Fruits 

We set raspberries 3 by 6 feet, 2,420 
plants per acre. Get your plants from a 
healthy bed fresh dug, see that they are tree 
from “orange rust,” “crown gall” and kin- 
dred diseases. 

Red raspberries are usually set closer in 
the row. We set 2 by 6 feet, using 3,600 
plants to the acre. A few years ago I tried 
to raise a record acre cf red raspberries. 
My ground was fertilized with manure from 
the pig styes of the stock yards, | think 
we used some over a car load. This was 
spread over the ground in the fall, the 
ground was plowed and thoroughly ftted 
in the spring, marked and then furrowed 6 
feet apart for plants, Which were procured 
from a new healthy bed. They were set 2 
feet apart and covered firmly but shallow. 
We then broadcasted one ton of Swift's pure 
ground bone along the partially filled tur- 
rows, cultivating the balance of the fur- 
row back on the plants and thoroughly mix- 
ing the soil and bone. Well, the yield equal- 
ed my expectations. The second year it 
was at its best and Prof. Watts, of State 
College, who was over and saw it said it 
was the best patch he ever saw in the state 
of Pennsylvania. 

Raspberry Profits 

We sold 131% bushels of berries at an 
average of $3.25 per bushel, the gross re- 
turns totaling $595.40. Those used for 
home consumption we charged to profit and 
loss and are not in the totals. The variety 
was Marlboro. 

The yard was set to Montmorency Ordi- 
naire cherries a few years ago and the last 
rows will be removed this coming spring 
but it has always been a good yard. 

We no longer grow the dewberry. Yet it 
is fairly profitable. We would recommend 
to those who want to try it grow in rows 7 
feet apart and trellis it on wire 3 feet from 
the ground. Lucretia is still the leader. 
Blackberries are set 7 to 8 feet apart and 3 
or 4 feet in row. Eldorado has succeeded 
well with us in a small way. 

Currants and gooseberries close our vine 
and bush season, except grapes, which will 
not be discussed here. Space for currants 
is 3 by 6 feet and 2,240 plants per acre. 
Varieties, President Wilder, Red Cross and 
Perfection are good, tried varieties, but 
Wilder is my favorite. 

Keep Currant Bush Balanced 

After your yard is thoroughly established 
and of bearing age prune back the young 
growth one-half or more each year and keep 


your bush balanced by removing the old 
and spent canes and train new canes to 
take their places. 

Gooseberries we plant 4 by 6 feet, 1,800 
plants to the acre. For varieties we have 
tried most everything in the catalogue and 
we have stood out with a spray nozzle 
and officiated as wet nurse to keep them 
from mildewing until hope deferred maketh 
our heart sick, and we have concluded it 
there is a better berry than the Downing 
we are unacquainted with it. 

It has fair size, comparative immunity 
from mildew and general productiveness. 


What Advertisers Want 


The advertiser wants a straight pub- 
lication that accepts dictation from no 
one. And the more clearly independent 
a medium is the more it appeals to the 
business man who uses it for his busi- 
ness announcements. 


The Texas Nursery Co., Sherman, Tex., 
has increased its capital stock trom $100,000 


to $250,000, 


MT. ARBOR NURSERIES, ©-s. wetce, Prop, 


135 Center St. Shenandoah, lowa 


We offer one of the Largest and Most 
Complete Lines of High Quality 


NURSERY STOCK 


In the United States 


Immense Stock of 
A PLE, CHERRY, PEACH, CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES, ORNAMENTALS 


APPLE 


Over 100 varieties, including the best Com- 
mercial Sorts, such as Jonathan, Delicious, 
Grimes Golden, Gano, McIntosh Red, Stay- 
man’s Winesap, Winesap, Wealthy, etc. 


Apple Seedlings, Apple and Pear Grafts 


Would be pleased to quote your wants. It 
will pay you to get our PRICES 


T. S. HUBBARD CO. 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


GROWERS OF 
Grapevines Currants 
Gooseberries Blackberries 


Leading varieties well rooted. Write for 
prices naming kinds and quantity wanted. 
Established 46 Years 


Large stock CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 
2-year and 3-year 
Also SHRUBS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
for Spring 1913 
T. R. NORMAN 
PAINESVILLE, ‘Successor to Norman & Hacker, Q. 
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Big California Apple Project’s Rapid Progress 


Twenty-five Thousand Acres At Altitude of Three Thousand Feet To Be Planted---No 
Lands for Sale, Nor Any Stock---Transforming the Desert---Nurseryman’s Opinion. 


Co-operation is to be used in the economic 
develcpment of a large amount of “desert 
land” in San Bernardino county, California, 
by the Apple Mesa Development company, 
which has just been organized by the own- 
ers of the land, consisting of several Los 
Angeles business and professional men. The 
company, which has been incorporated for 
$25,000, has neither lands nor stock for sale, 
and exists simply as a convenience for its 
members. 

The mesa on which the lands lie is east 
of Victorville and comprises approximately 
twenty-five thousand acres, at an altitude 
of three thousand feet. Underlying the land, 


BLACKBERRIES 


Root Cutting Plants 


Blowers, Eldorado, Erie, 
Mersereau, Ohmer, Snyder 
Stone's Hardy, Taylor 


A large stock of Mersereau, the best hard 
sort. 


W. B. COLE, 
Painesville, Ohio 








“American Fruits” 
Year Book and Directory 
Of Nurserymen 


Nurserymen of the United States, | 
Canada and Europe are listed with 
their addresses in the ““AMERICAN 
FRUITS” YEAR BOOK AND DIRECT- 
ORY. 

Also the shipping laws regulating 
transportation of Nursery Stock in 
the Union and in Canada, with the 
name of the State Official in charge. 
Statistical matter concerning the 
Nursery Business and Directories of 
Nursery and Horticultural Organi- 
zations, national, district and state. 

Alphabetically arranged, profusely 
illustrated and indexed for ready 
reference. 


The only exclusive Nursery Direct- 
tory in the world. 


PRICE $1.00 
American Fruits Publishing Co. 


(23 Ellwanger & Barry Building 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 




















Do not let the accounts owing you remain 
longer unpaid. Send them to us at once. We 
are prompt, energetic, and reasonable, and can 
reach any point in the United States and 
Canada. 

NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE, 

56 Pine St., N. Y. 


at a depth of from one hundred to two hun- 
dred teet, is What seems to be a subterran 
ean lake, containing an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water. Irrigation is to be carried on 
by pumping from this. 

Apples have been grown successfully on 
the mesa for fifteen years, but the few land 
owners there in the past have been handi- 
capped in their work for want of sufficient 
financial backing. 

It remained for Arthur E. Hull, president 
of the California Land and Water company, 
and some other capitalists, to prove the 
worth of the land of the mesa. Mr. Hul! 
who has been elected president of the Apple 
Mesa Development company, filed on 320 
acres of the land under the desert act, and 
has spent $37,000 in one year in improving 
it. He began by setting out a tract of twen- 
ty acres to apples, and is now planting forty 
acres more to the same trees. He has also 
planted numerous shade trees on his land, 
and has made many substantial improve 
ments. 

From a Well on Mr. Hull's place a flow oi 
sixty inches of Water is being obtained, and 
the supply has not been affected in the least 
The ranch is prenounced to be one of the 
best in California. 

Dr. W. W. Hitchcock has spent $5,000 in 
installing a water plant on his 320-acre 
ranch on the mesa, and is planting eight) 
acres to apples. W. C. Harris has invested 
more than $18,000 on the mesa, and Dr. I! 
P. Barton of the Clara Barton hospital ol 
Los Angeles, and Dr. E. E. Sherrard have 
each set out a twenty-acre tract to apples 

The owners of the land involved in the co- 
operative plan of the Apple Mesa Develop- 
ment are Arthur E. Hull, John D. Reavis, 
one of the founders of the Beaumont Apple 
colony; John R. Woodbridge, who has been 
identified in local development work; M. F 
Ihmsen, Edward Rust, a pioneer nursery- 
man; Dr. E. E. Sherrard, Dr. W. W. Hitch 
cock, William M. Hunt, Jr., Dr. H. P. Bar- 
ton, W. C. Harris and W. E. Warren. 

From the standpoint of an experienced 
nurseryman, Mr. Rust declared that the con- 
ditions of the mesa are ideal for apples, 
pears and other deciduous fruits, as well as 
for broom corn, milo maize and similar prod- 
ucts 


Pennsylvania Activity 

In a recent address before the farmers of 
Venango county, Pa., Prof. H. A. Surface, 
the state economic zoologist, said the people 
of Pennsylvania were beginning to appre- 
ciate the importance of developing the land 
and that at the beginning of the present leg- 
islature more of its members sought places 
on the agricultural committee than on any 
other. 

“It wasn’t that they wanted to do some- 
thing for the farmer,” said the speaker, “for, 
thank heaven, the farmer doesn’t need any 
help. They wanted to do something for ag- 
riculture. Venango county is just beginning 
to get on the agricultural map. The trou- 
ble with you people in the past is that you 
were too richly blessed with mineral re- 
sources; you have neglected your farms in 
order to get the coal, oil and gas that has 
been under the surface.” 


Prof. Surface explained that the reason 
some counties got more atteneion than 
others trom the state authorities was be- 
cause those counties had started earlier to 
seek help In order to show his audience 
that he is not a mere theorizer, Prof. Sur- 
face exhibited a panoramic photograph of his 
farm of 101 acres near Harrisburg, where he 
is growing 17,500 trees, principally peach 
He explained that last year the freeze pre- 
vented his peach trees from bearing, but he 
made the orchard pay just the same. Be 
tween the rows he raised clover, and he sold 


$700 worth of clover seed from his farm 


The Monroe Nursery 


1. E. Ilgenfritz’Sons Co. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Over 
Sixty Years 
in the 


Business 


Offer a 


General 





Line of 


CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


Cherry and Std. Pear 


ofextra quality. If you are in the mar- 
ket for superior trees write us for prices. 


L, E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


MONROE, MICH. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Ilgenfritz 
Graft and Stock Planter 
and Firmer. 


BERGKM™MANS8S* 
Dwarf Golden Arbor- Vitae 
(Biote Aurea Nana) 
Camellias, home-grown 
Azalea Indica, home grown 
Teas’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 
Lilacs, best named sorts 
Grafted Wistarias, 2 to 4 years old 
Biota Aurea Conspicua, al! sizes 
Biota Japonica Filiformis, | to 4 ft., fine plants 
Magnolia Grandifiora. Magnolia Fuscata. 
Magnolia Purpurea. Exochorda Grandiflera. 
Deutzia. Philadelphus 
We have a large stock of fruit trees, ornamental! 
trees and shrubs 
All orders receive prompt and careful attention 
P. J BERCKMANS CO., Inc 
Fruitland Nurseries 
Established 1886 AUGUSTA, GA 


PEACH TREES 


We excelin peach. Write for list of 
varieties, prices, etc. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 
Winchester, Tenn. 
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TWbat Ornamental Wursery Stock is Doing 


in Southern California—D. W. Coolidge, President Coolidge Rare Plant Gardens 


Perhaps in no part of America is more at- 
tention paid in the nursery business, to rais- 
ing ornamentals, than here in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. While decidous fruiting and orna- 
mental shrubs and trees are grown to some 
extent, the major part of all nurseries, is 
evergreen shrubs and trees. The term “ever- 
green” does not apply here as it usually does 
in the East, where conifers are generally 
alluded to, but to many broad and small 
leaf plants. The past winter has been a se- 
vere test on many of them but it has been 
valuable in showing how much freezing some 
cf our choicest plants will stand. For in- 
Ternata Leptospermum 
Veronicas, Cistus, 


Choisya 
Lauristinas, 
Nandini, some Cassias and other 


stance, 
Levigata, 
Gardenias, 
fine ornamentals endured a temperature of 
18 degrees without injury. In some sections, 
Citrus stock was badly damaged. 

One of the strictly new plants that some 
of us are boosting, Feijea Sellowiana, a 
plant of so much merit as an ornamental! 
and fruiting shrub was untouched by the 
frost, and in the opinion of a great many, is 
to become one of our great commercial 
fruits. Our section is finely adapted to rose 
growing and there are many concerns that 
grow nothing else. 

All of the finest teas and other roses grow 
to perfection here in the open and many 
varieties salable plants in one year 
from the cutting Avocado or Alligator 
Pear, a salad fruit from the tropics, is be- 
coming quite an industry. The unparalleled 
freeze of this winter has shown that cer- 
tain varieties are hardier than any of the 
citrus family. The nursery business in 
Southern California is fascinating from the 
fact that every day in the year planting of 
some nature is carried on. 


make 


Suii for Landscape Work 

Wadley & Smythe, landscape architects 
and horticulturists of Hoboken, N. J., have 
begun suit in the United States District 
Court against William Henry Hall of Hunt- 
ingdon, L. |., to collect $1,747.19, due them, 
they say, for work they did on the Hall es- 
tate. 

The Nebraska Horticultural Society has 
elected Peter Youngers, Geneva, Neb., treas- 
urer, and Will A. Harrison, York, Neb., a 
director. 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES | ..}1 


PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


We Hawe for Spring of 19135 
APPLE TREES—Fine as ever grew and in good assort- 


ment 


CURRANTS—Two year heavy, mostly Wilder and 


Pomona 


ALTHEAS and HYDRANGEAS—Both tree and bush 


form 


CATALPA, ELM and SOFT MAPLE SEEDLINGS t FELIX & DYKHUIS 


: . ‘ |= : | HIGH GRADE SOSKOOP- 
Our Spring List will tell you all about them. d 


Prices are low. 


ARTHUR BRYANT & SON, Princeton, Illinois 





Landscape Architecture 


A Rochester landscape 


architect, All- 


ing S. De Forest, who is a Fellow of the 


American Society of Landscape Architects, 
is the author of the plans which are near- 


ing completion on the beautiful private 


park of the estate of G. W. Olmstead in 
McKean county, 
and gardens occupy a slope and command 
a view of a wooded hillside across a valley. 
On this slope gardens in the Roman fashion 
have been laid out, having a flower filled 
terrace, formal cascade and a_ fountain 
court in which there is an aquatic display, 
and which is so planned as to be as beau- 
tiful in its winter as in its summer effects. 
This court and the terraces down the slope 
are filled with rare flowering plants in great 
variety. 

A formai rose garden is above the house; 
it is rectangular and is enclosed by a hedge 
and contains about thirty varieties of roses. 

The remainder of the planting has been 
done after the natural manner with trees 
and flowering shrubs in abundance, and 
the highest point in the grounds is crowned 
with an “overlook house,” from which a 
wide view of the estate, the valley and 
wooded hills is obtained. 

Electric illumination of the cascade and 
fountain court adds materially to its beauty, 
and the whole treatment is said to be novei 
and unusual, but to have been developed 
harmoniously with the natural effects o! 
the place by the artist who planned it. 


Montana Nursery License 

The following House Bill has been intro- 
duced in the Montana legislature: 

H. B. 231—An act requiring all persons 
selling nursery stock, fruit trees, plants, 
vines, scions or cuttings within the state o! 
Mentana, as the agent of any nursery not 
holding a Montana license to obtain a license 
therefor. 


Pennsylvania. The house 


Judge Call made the lemon and Valencia 
growers of Orange, Cal., sit up when he 
said, “For climatic conditions, soil and varie- 


ties of fruit, this particular spot in the San- 
ta Ann Valley around Orange is the best 


in the world for the growing of lemons and 
Valencias, especially the summer lemon.” 
Mr. Call is not interested in the valley in 


a financial way. 
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$7, ass Y 3 e 
“THEY ARE PREPARED FOR YOUR USE. ‘GETA cory 
|& POSTCARD WILL BRING THEM” 


Shade Tree Proposals 

The shade Tree Commission of Newark, N. 
J., issued the following notice to nursery- 
men in March: Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived by the Shade Tree Commission of 
the city of Newark, at a meeting to be held 
at their office in the city hall, on Thursday, 
March 27, 1913, at 4:45 p. m., for the pur- 
chase of the following, to wit: 1,000 Nor- 
way maples, 1,000 Oriental planes, 500 pin 
caks, 200 red caks, 100 scarlet oaks. Trees 
to be two inches in diameter, one foot above 
zround, healthy, and with well-developed 
heads, beginning not less than seven, nor 
more than eight feet from ground. They 
must have good fibrous roots and be entire- 
ly free from injurious insects and diseases, 
and have such leaders as will guarantee an 
upright growth. They must be reserved 
when crdered and shipped when required by 
the commission in such quantities as re- 
quired. Prices should be for trees delivered 
in Newark. The commission reserves the 
option of extending the contract for two 
years, and the right to reject any or all bids, 
and to return trees which do not comply 
with specifications as above. Samples of 
the trees must be submitted with bid, the 
commission agreeing to pay for such sam- 
;les as can be used. 


Chestnut Tree Culture 

Chestnut tree culture, though by no means 
a new industry, is being brought close to per- 
fection by C. K. Sober, of Lewisburg, Pa., 
who has been meeting with the greatest 
success in conducting a chestnut grove 
stock farm in Irish Valley, six miles from 
Shamokin. He has one of the best kept 
farms in the state. After removing timber 
from rough mountain land, he started the 
chestnut grove and at present has 4485 trees 
in cultivation on 400 acres. He has 1,000,000 
trees in the nursery and has orders to ship 
100,000 plants this spring to various parts of 
the country. Last year he shipped 2100 
bushels of chestnuts, principally to the West, 
and this year expects to raise a bumper crop 
and ship 3500 bushels. 


If it relates to Nurseries, Arboriculture or 
Commercial Horticulture, look it up in 
“American Fruits.” 

In order to do this, save every issue of the 
Magazine. It is indexed. 
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POLISH PRIVET  tccitatiness in Northern Mis. ta. and Neb. 


Introduced by 





— 
IRVIN INGELS, HOME NURSERY 


La Fayette, Illinois 


POINTS OF MERIT POSSESSED BY NO OTHER 
VARIETY BEFORE INTRODUCED: 





Extreme hardiness. 

Vigorous and dense growth. 

Dark green, glossy foliage. 

Holds rich color to end of season. 

Ideal for topiary designs. 

Nearly evergreen. 

Tested for hardiness in Illinois, lowa and Nebraska. 


Easily propagated and superior to the California 
Privet in every particular. 


Photograph shows three-year planting cut back last 
spring to near the ground. 


DESCRIPTION 


The POLISH PRIVET is almost identical in habit of 
growth with the well known California Privet. Very free 
upright growth, glossy leaf and dark bluish green, which 
characteristic color it retains throughout the entire sea- 
son, not changing in the least at the approach of cold 
weather, almost evergreen Insignificant small white 
blessom, bourne sparingly 

Owing to its vigorous growth it makes a dense mass 
when sheared, an ideal plant for Topiary designs and a 
very rich looking plant when grown singly or in masses. 
sotanical name, Ligustrum Polishi 


HISTORY and comparing it with other Privets we became impressed with its 
value as a hardy variety suitable for planting at the north and 
began propagating it in a commercial way, and are now offering it 
for the first time to the Trade 
BEHAVIOR 

The very severe weather conditions of the winter of 1911-12 gave 
us a practical test as to the hardiness of the various kinds of Privet 
on the market The POLISH PRIVET came through the winter 
under varicus conditions and in different sizes without the slightest 
gaia injury, which cannot be said of a single other kind on the market 

On visiting the grounds a number of years ago our attention Was In this secticn of the State, both kinds of the Amurensis were 
called to this Privet by Prof. A. T, Erwin, head of the Horticultural | severely injured and in some instances were killed down to the 
Department of the College, as being absolutely hardy in that locality ground. The California Privet was so badly injured that extensive 


This Privet along with a large number of various kinds of | 
Shrubs, Trees, Fruits and Plants was imported from Poland, Russia, 
over twenty years ago by the Iowa State Agricultural College at 
Ames, lowa, in the hopes of getting stock that would withstand the 
severe weather conditions of the West. 

These various plants and trees were planted in the Experimental 
Grounds of the College for observation and test to their adaptability 
to the rigorous climate cn the treeless planes of the West. 


and a variety that should be intreduced to the Public, being of vigor- | »jantines of it were taken out 
ous growth, its glossy foliage a dark rich green and altogether a There has long been a demand for a Privet that was hardly in 


desirable ornamental Shrub, suggesting to us that if we wished to | the northern part of the country and especially the northern part of 
introduce it they would give us some plants which they did the | |))inois, lowa and Nebraska. Before this there has noe been a single 
following spring. variety of the many kinds introduced that would withstand the 
After having it growing on our grounds for a number of years | winters this tar north without more or less injury 
TESTIMONIALS 
We wish to call particular attention to the following strong testimonials. Prof. A. T. Erwin has been at the head of the Horticul- 
tural department of the lowa State Agricultural College for a good many years and is a man of Wide reputation in his profession 
The College has done more than any other institution in America in introducing new and hardy Trees, Fruits, Shrubs and Plants 
adapted to the severe weather conditions of the northwest. 





Prof. A. T. Erwin of the lowa State Agr. College, Ames, Iowa Polish Privet perfectly hardy.” 
Prof. V. V. Westgate, University of Nebraska Exp. Sta., Lincoln,Neb.—*Polish Privet best for Nebraska conditions, perfectly hardy 
Swain Nelson & Sons Co., per S. G. Nelson, Chicago, llls.—“Consider Polish Privet very valuable for the north.” 


A. Bryant & Son, Princeton, Ills. (Nurserymen)—*Polish Privet perfectly hardy, stood severe winter of 1911-12 
M. J. Wragg, Nurseryman and Landscape Gardener, Des Moines, Ilowa—‘Polish Privet absolutely hardy in Northern lowa 
POLISH PRIVET has passed the experimental stage, as We have had it on our Grounds for twelve years and the College had it 
under observation and test over twenty, besides the Nebraska College giving it a thcrough test 
Being absolutely hardy, it is bound to be in great demand. Parties interested should write for further information and wholesale 
prices on the different grades. Usual Terms to the Trade, 


IRVING INGELS, LA FAYETTE, ILLINOIS 


Profitable Fruit Growing yield was 400 bushels. “Big profits are not 100 acres of land in Columbia county, New 
“Fruit growing in Pennsylvania, as a busi- likely to be realized by the man who invests York, on which he has 10,000 fruit trees, 
ness proposition holds out a brighter pros- his money in an apple orchard and then’ one of the few orchards of its kind in the 


pect than any other agricultural occupation looks to another to care for the acreage United States. Ordinarily these trees would 


offered to Keystone staters,” says W. W. 
Farnsworth, Waterville, O. 

“But mark you this, the right man must 
be at the head of the fruit growing propa- 
ganda. To succeed in an orchard the direct 
head must be an enthusiast in the work. 
He must be a man with a natural interest 
as well as a money interest in the venture.” 

To show how much money there is in the 
fruit growing business for the right man 
Mr. Farnsworth said that he had realized 
$525 from a half-acre of apples, on which the 


Hundreds of men are being disappointed 
each year in their investments of that 
kind, and I therefore warn you, my hearers, 
to keep out of orchard propositions promot 
ed as stock company concerns.” 


Will Make a State Famous 
George T. Powell, president of the Agri- 
cultural Export Association and the fruit 
expert of New York state, spoke at 
the session of the Minnesota State Horti- 
cultural Society. Mr. Powell is owner otf 


cover 200 acres 

“On the Wealthy apple,” said Mr. Powell, 
Minnesota will realize millions of dollars 
It is one of the finest in existence and under 
the right culture will make the state famous. 
The future demands an apple of quality, 
rather than color and size, and the Wealthy 
is of the very best of flavors. Minnesota 
has the greatest of possibilities, but must 
produce a tree adapted to its climate and a 


little work with the Wealthy will do this,” 
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What Visiting Nurserymen May See In Montana 


Comparatively Little of the Large Amount of Stock Planted Is Grown In the State---The 
Nurseries at Billings, Helena, Missoula and Hamilton---Montana a Vast Territory--- 
Greater Than All New England and Four Other States---Many Attractions fcr Tourists 


--- The National Park. 


To nurserymen from the east, south and 
middle west who attend the Portland meet- 
ing and who can devote some time to the 
pursuit of pleasure or profit before return- 
ing to their homes, Montana has much to 
offer. 

Probably no state that plants nursery 
stock on an extensive scale grows as small 
a percentage of it as the state of Montana. 
That this is not due to the want of suitable 
soil or favorable climate is amply demon- 
strated. by the quality of the stock grown in 
any of the few nurseries to be found in the 
state 

Nursery Enterprise 

Examples of what is being done in the nur- 
sery business may be seen at Billings, 
Helena, Misscula, Hamilten, and other towns 
in or near Which nurseries are located. 

In area Montana is greater than all New 
England with New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland added. It takes a fast 
railroad train twenty-fcur hours to cross the 
state. Montana has 40,000,000 acres of graz- 
ing lands, 20,000,000 acres of forest reserve 
lands, more arable land than Illinois, more 
cecal than Pennsylvania, and grander moun- 
tain scenery than Switzerland. 

The farms of the state produce all the 
staple crops grown in the northern half ot 
the United States, and crop statistics bear 
cut the claim of the state to the highest 
average yield per acre in nearly all of them. 

When it is added that the population is 
less than 400,000, it is hardly necessary to 
say that a rapid and wonderful development 
ic inevitable and that excellent opportunities 
abound for business openings and profitable 


investments. 


D. J. TIGHE, Billings, Mont. 


Points of Interest 

A few points of interest to visitors may 
be briefly mentioned. The Yellowstone Val- 
ley which leads in the production of alfalfa, 
sugar beets, and live stock. The Gallatin 
Valley, sixty miles in length and half as 
wide, walled in by snow capped mountains 
more beautiful than the Swiss Alps. The 
Bitter Roct Valley, a gem of the mountains 
famous for its orchards and farm products. 
The Flathead Valley, less developed, but 
not excelled in fertility or beauty by any of 
the others. 

In northern, eastern and central Montana 
the newly settled and rapidly developing 
“Dry Farming” sections would interest some 
visitors, While Butte, “The greatest mining 
camp cn earth,” Helena, the capital city, 
and Great Falls with its unrivalled water 
power, would furnish attraction and enter- 
tainment to others. 

Many visiting nurserymen will be more in- 
terested in camping, fishing, and sight-see- 
ing than ia industrial developments or busi- 
ness opportunities, and to these Montana 
can especially appeal. Her rivers, lakes and 
mountain streams are everyWhere stecked 
with gamey fish, while mountain, forest and 


valley offer unlimited opportunity for pleas- 
ant and healthgiving outdoor recreation. 
The Greatest Attractions 

Montana's greatest attractions for visitors 
and sightseers remain to be mentioned, viz, 
the Yellowstone and the Glacier National 
parks. The trip to Portland will afford to 
nurserymen who return through Montana an 
opportunity to visit one or the other of 
these great national playgrounds with little 
or no extra railroad fares. 


To many already familiar with the wond- 
ers and beauties of the Yellowstone, the 
Glacier National Park with its 1400 square 
miles of mountains, glaciers, lakes, rivers 
and waterfalls will prove unique among the 
wonderlands and beauty spots of the nation. 

The Yellowstone Park may be reached via 
the Northern Pacific or the C. B. & Q. rail- 
reads, the Glacier Park via the Great North- 
ern railroad. 

Visitors to the national parks should plan 
their park trips to follow the Portland con- 
vention, as the park season opens June 15th, 
too late to permit a visit before the conven- 


tion dates. 


The Washington Nursery Company, Top- 
penish, Wash., is planning entertainment for 
Eastern nurserymen who may stop over one 
day at Toppenish on the way to the Portiand 
convention in June. Arriving early in the 
morning the visitors will be shown the city 
and surroundings and the Washington Nur- 
sery plant. Then a trip will be made to the 
irrigable portions of the Yakima Indian res- 
ervation to show the remarkable transforma- 
tion from the raw land to the finished pro- 
duct. An excursion will be made to the 
tcwn of Wapato where there are several 
nurseries and then on to the fine orchards 
on the bench lands along the Sunnyside 
canal. Return to Toppenish will be made in 
time for dinner before resuming the journey 
to Portland. 

All the places named have been referred 


to repeatedly in American Fruits and our 


readers who make the Portland trip will en- 


joy seeing them. 


MINERVA TERRACE—YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK—MONTANA 
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If You Are Going to the 
Portland Convention 


Why not make the most of the trip and arrange to join the A. A. 
N. Delegation, which is now being organized by Chairman Fox, to 
leave Rochester in special through sleepers. 


Members who cannot conveniently arrange to start from or pass through 
Rochester are requested to rendezvous at Chicago and travel thence in one organ- 
ized body via tke route officially selected—Burlington Route to St. Paul and 
Northern Pacific to Portiand. 

Special sleepers have already been set aside, and if the number going is 
sufficient to warrant same, an A. A. N. Special Train will be run over this route. 
In order that we may be in position to form an intelligent idea of the amount of 
equipment it will be necessary for us to set aside to assure comfortable accom- 
modations for all, it is suggested that reservations be made by return mail, if 
possible. 

For further particulars, address Marsden B. Fox, Chairman, Eastern Delegation, A. A. N., 
Rochester, N. Y., or either of the undersigned, 


M. K. MIX, 
>. comeeen Route, 
Route Buffalo, N. Y. 




















WM. G. MASON, 

D. P. A. Northern Pacific Ry., 
215 Ellicott Square 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


















































Figs and Pecans New Davenport, la., Nurserymen 6000 Carloads Estimated 


E. C. ROBERTSON, Aldine, Tex. The Davenport Democrat and Leader ol Wenatchee, Wash.—Basing his estimates 

The fig is probably grown more extensive- March 9 says: on the fact that the Wenatchee valley will 
ly throughout the gulf coast country than “Buying the stock and leasing the fine this year have 1,377,546 bearing apple trees 
any other fruit, which is likewise true otf acreage long famous as the Nichols & Lor- with a probable average yield of 2.87 boxes 


the pecan among the nut-bearing trees. It ton nursery, two new men have come to per tree, District Horticultural Inspector P 
is really a misnomer to call the magnolia Davenport to operate the Davenport Nurs S. Darlington places the yield this season 


fig a tree, for it seldom ever grows to be 
more than a bush, and seems to be more of 
a shrub than a tree. 

The fig and pecan go nicely together and 
make a fine combination orchard. I am 
planting the pecan nuts three in a hill in all 
ot my fig orchard, which I expect to thin 
out to a single young tree during the sum- 
mer after they begin to grow, and in a few 
years will top-graft with the most improved 
varieties, so that when my fg bushes get 
too old for profit my pecan trees will be 
cf commercial value and will not need any 
more cultivation. 

The pecan is attracting considerable atten- 
tion around Aldine as a shade and yard 
tree. Pecan nuts are being planted along 
all of the streets of Aldine fcr shade, and 
in a few years this will become one exten- 
sive pecan grove, free to the public, afford- 
ing profit and pleasure to the people of the 
community. This unique idea has already 
stimulated the civic pride in the community, 
which it is hoped will spread to other places 
in all parts of our country. Every home in 
this section of Texas should have figs and 
pecans wherever possible as part of the yard 
ornamentation. 


Arkansas farmers are back of a bill for 
nursery stock inspection. 


eryy which was operated so successfully b* 
Nichols & Lorton for 10 years. Messrs. Mas” 
and Duppert, the gentlemen who have come 
here, are graduates of two of the best fores- 
try courses in the country, and come here 
after a varied and interesting experienc? ir 
the forestry service. 

“William H. Mast graduated from Ames 
agricultural college in 1900, and took the 
full course in forestry at Yale. He has been 
connected with the United States Forestry 
service for 13 years, has been supervisor of 
the Nebraska national forest and conducted 
an extensive nursery and planting work for 
the government for seven years. For the 
last two years he has been Colorado. 

“W. J. Duppert was graduated from the 
forestry course at Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
has also been connected with the forestry 
service. For the last two years has been 
adjunct professor of forestry at Nebraska 
university at Lincoln, Neb. He is a profes- 
sional landscape gardener. He was reared 
on a farm in northern New York, while Mr 
Mast was reared on a farm near Ottumwa, 
la. Sam Lorton says they are safe to make 
a grand success of the business.” 

A Directory of the Nursery Trade, revised 
monthly—“American Fruits Magazine.” 

Is it on your desk? 





at 3,952,577 boxes, or more than 6000 car- 
loads, an increase over 1912 of more than 
1000 carloads or 650,000 boxes. 

Although Wenatchee orchards have pro- 
duced two consecutive normal yields and a 
third normal yield is rarely expected, Dar- 
ington estimates that the yield will be norm- 
al or above normal,, probably in the neigh- 
borhood of three boxes per tree 

It is figured that the next four or five 
years will see a big increase in the num- 
ber of bearing trees, and it is impossible, 
growers and horticultural experts declare, 
for the Wenatchee valley ever to produce a 
yield as small as in 1912, despite shortages 
that may be due to a lighter yield per tree 
The increasing number of trees will hold 
up the total. 

More trees will be set out this spring 
than ever before in the north central Wash- 
ington district, comprising Wenatchee, 
Twisp, Chelan, Cashmere, Monitor and 
Leavenworth 

The Yakima County, Wash., Horticultural 
Union has handled approximately $350,000 
worth of fruit for its members in the past 
season according to the financial report sub- 
mitted by the manager. 





Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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Horticulture was never in the minds of so 
great a number of people as at present, 
owing to the growing interest in country 
life. 

John McLaren, landscape engineer of the 
exposition, has issued an appeal to the fruit 
growers of California to furnish orange trees 
for beautifying the courts at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 


Frimann Hjeltnes, principal of the horti- 
cultural school at Hardanger, Norway, has 
been investigating certain branches of th 
apple industry in Tacoma, Wash., and in 
Hood River, Ore., and will examine othe 
sections of the United States. 


As suggested in a recent issue of Ameri- 
can Fruits, the chairman of the membership 
committee of the American Association of 
Nurserymen has requested that only new a)- 
plications be sent to him and that renewals 
and badge book matter be sent to Secretary 
Hall. 


A bill appropriating$1,000 a year for two 
years to aid the lowa Horticultural Society 
in the experimental work being done at 
the Charles City station has been introduced 
in the legislature. The station there has 
accomplished a great deal in the develop- 
ment of fruit. 


One hundred and sixty acres of the Na- 
tional Orange company’s property near High- 
grove, Cal., will have been planted to de 
ciduous fruits when the present planting o! 
pears has been completed. Several months 
ago there were set out 125 acres of Bart- 
lett pears and twenty-five acres of quinces. 








“Ohio orchardists should raise Baldwin, 
Jenathon, Wagner and Grimes Golden ap 
ples if they would achieve the greatest su 
cess,” said Prof. L. F. Thayer, of the Woos- 
ter, O., experiment station. Ohio apples 
have a better flavor than the much vaunted 
western apples. He advised that orchards 
be planted on hillsides where they can se- 
cure more air than if planted in the valleys. 
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Let the Truth be Known 

Only partially informed persons are prone 
to cite the gypsy moth ravages in New Eng- 
land as an object lesson in pointing the 
danger lurking in the importation of nurs 
ery stock. Laws, state and federal have 
been passed hampering the work of the 
nurseryman, on the ground that as the gypsy 
moth and other injurious insects were 
bought into this country on imported nurs- 
ery stock, so others will be introduced. It 
is well to have inspection, but long ago this 
was provided for, and there is grave ques- 
tion whether recent federal legislation has 
net gone much further than is well for our 
horticultural interests and than is neces- 
sary. 

But let it be known throughout the land, 
as coming directly from A. F. Burgess, ex- 
pert of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, who 
has been engaged for years on moth work 
in New England, that the moth did not enter 
the United States on nursery stock, but es- 
caped from an entomologist’s laboratory at 
Bedford, Mass., in 1869! His recent bulletin 


Savs so. 


Vigorous Protest from Mexico 

A vigorous protest has been raised by 
Americans residing in the states of Tamau- 
lipas, Nuevo Leon, San Luis Potosi and Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, who are engaged in citrus 
fruit growing. The protest was made by 
the Mexico Gulf Coast Citrus Fruit Associa- 
tion, an organization representing 152 orch- 
ards, against the quarantine now being en- 
forced by the United States against Mexican 
citrus fruits. The protest has been taken 
to Washington and a Government agricul- 
tural expert visited the Mexican fruit grow- 
ing belt. 

George W. Allen of Tampico, secretary of 
the association and one of the owners of 
the Gulf View Nurseries and the Tampico 
Alto Citrus Fruit Company, was in San An- 
tonio, Texas, recently. 

“The quarantine was placed on our fruit 
at the request of the California growers, who 
now have eccasion to seriously consider the 
” said Mr. Allen 
“California growers now are afraid that the 


competition we are offering, 


Democratic administration will take the 
tariff off. The quarantine was based on the 
grounds that in our fruit is found the orange 
worm, known as the typeta ludens The 
joker in the whole business is that the fruit 
fly has been known to California growers 
since 1900, and no action was taken until 
the Democratic party came into power. 

“There are 4,000 acres in Tampico plant- 
ed in citrus fruit, and plans are now being 
made for the planting of 4,000 additional 
acres in oranges, limes, lemons, grape fruit 
and tangerines. We are now unable to dis- 
pose of our product in the United States, but 
we find a ready market in Canada and in 
Europe. The gricultural Department ex- 
pert has found no indication cf worms in 
our oranges or grape fruit. Worms have 
been found in fruit picked off the ground in 
unclean orchards. There has been no evi- 
dence of worms in fruit from clean orchards. 
Not 1 per cent. of our crop has been affected. 

“Our fruit growers’ association is grow- 
ing, and in a short time we expect to have 
a membership of 250. Our fruit is found to 
be more desirable than the Florida and Cali- 
fornia fruit and it comes to the market from 
forty-five to ninety days ahead of the pro- 
duct from other states. 

“Our association is composed of Ameri- 
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cans who are prepared to fight for proper 
recognition.” 

Mr. Allen declared the revolution has not 
affected the Tampico district. 


The A. A. N. Programmes 

Apropos of the comment we made in the 
March issue of American Fruits regarding 
the official proceedings of the American As 
sceciation of Nurserymen as compared with 
those of the Pacific Coast Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation and the California Nurserymen’s 
Association, we may add that this is a mat- 
ter which should receive the attention not 
only cf the committee in charge of the pub- 
lished proceedings of the American Associa- 
tion, but also of the committee in charge otf 
the Convention programme. If the Ameri- 
can Association is to enjoy something of 
the rapidity in growth ef the western as- 
sociations it must rise above the idea thai 
the annual conventions of the national body 
are largely opportunities for a pleasure trip 
and such entertainment as a local commit- 
tee can prepare. If the western associa- 
tions convening within a limited district, at- 
tract large memberships to their annual 
meetings mainly through the excellence of 
their programmes for the business sessions, 
thereby making it decidedly profitable for 
members to attend, much more must the 
American Association give heed to its busi- 
ness sessions programme in order to attract 
its membership to meeting places as far 
apart as Boston, Mass., and Portland, Ore. 
In the strenuous business life of today, time 
and money are too important to be ignored 
in the ccnsideration of arrangements for 
the annual gatherings. 

Something has held down the membership 
of the American Association, while newer 
nurserymen’s organizations have forged 
ahead in membership and enthusiasm. As 
we have remarked, perhaps the American 
Association can take a leaf from the experi- 
ence of the thriving western associations, 
cne of Which is closely pressing the national 
body in point of membership. The question 
box is an important feature that has not 
been given a proper chance. The only prac- 
tical discussion of the Boston meeting re- 
sulted from the first question that popped 
from the box. 


Suggestion to Nurserymen 

A suggestion of the value of trade in- 
formation is embodied in the practice of 
the Rochester, N. Y., Railway and Light 
Company. That company pays half the 
subscription price of any technical or scien- 
tific magazine subscribed for by an em- 
ployee of the company. The end in view is 
the broadening of the employee’s education. 
If a great lighting corporation finds this 
advisable, it is equally true that the nur- 
seryman must read his trade magazine reg- 
ularly if he would attain the maximum of 
efficiency. 

That farmers and fruit growers of Kansas 
are eager to improve and care for thei! 
orchards by the best and scientific methods 
is shown in the fact that George O. Greene, 
horticulturist and demonstrator of the exten- 
sion division of the Kansas Agricultural col- 
lege is booked for almost every day in 
June. 


A Directory of the Nursery Trade, revised 
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The Nova Scotia Apple Belt 


R. WEATHERBE, Halifax, N. S., in New York Evening Post 


OMPLAINTS abound trom New York 
to Chicago at the high retail price otf 
apples fittingly described as “excellent 

foou for the breakiast of the working man 
or the millionaire.” 

You may not be aware that the most tam- 
ous apple belt in all America lies stretched 
for eighty miles at your very door at Grand 
Pre—the scene of Longfellow’s hexameters: 
Sunshine of St. Eulalie was she called; for 

that was the sunshine 
Which as the tarmers believed would load 
their orchards with apples. 

In the earliest settlement land was here 
selected as the most favorable on the coast 
for planting. it was not very long before 
it was Officially announced in Paris that 
“Port Royal was a little Normandy for the 
apple.” 

The winters and short hot summers, un- 
der shelter from the range of hills extend- 
ing on the north from Blomidon produced 
the flavor and crispness of flesh which, ac- 
cording to the pen of Parkman, rendered 
these apples famous in his day as when the 
orchards were under the flag of France. 

Atter deportation of the Acadians by Col 
Winslow, the rich soil was granted to New 
Englanders, and some Acadians, who wan- 
dered back, were compelled to occupy 
poorer lands adjacent, where presently came 
the Abbe Segoyne as their priest, and where 
now their descendants occupy a unique vil- 
lage extending forty miles along a single 
street on the shores of St. Mary’s Bay, and 
where recently the Eudist fathers, driven 
from France by ccenifiscation of their prop 
erty, have set up their religious houses and 
colleges. The output of apples in this en 
tire fruit belt has increased, within my day, 
from twenty thousand to two million bar- 
rels, grown exclusively for the English mar 
kets. 

Experience has proved that many of your 
erchards bear but twelve to fourteen crops, 
when the trees die. Here they go on bear- 
ing for 150 to 200 years. I can show you a 
giant tree at Grand Pre, planted nearly two 
centuries ago—gratted five vears since 


now furnishing full crops of Baldwins. 


Los Angeles county ranks first among the 
fifty-eight counties of California in the pro 


31,532 





duction of fruits and nuts, $6,7 

An effort to revive the once famous peach 
orchards of Delaware is being made in Sus- 
sex county and many of the farmers who 
pulled up their peach trees on account ol 
disease are replanting substantial orchards 
S. R. Snyder, a recent newcomer from Ohio, 
has purchased 100 acres near Georgetown 

On Tuesday, April 29, the annual meeting 
of the Florida Horticultural Society will 
convene at DeLand and will continue in ses 
sicn Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, probably adjourning Friday noon 
May 1, about 400 to 500 visitors are expect- 
ed. Plans are being made by the DeLand 
Business league for the entertainment and 
accommodation of the visitors. 

A large orange nursery and a demonstra- 
tion farm are some of the improvements 
planned for the town of Dalcour, La., by the 
Fidelity Land Company, to promote the cul- 
tivation of a lot of the waste, but exceed- 
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rhere have recently been reproduced, b) 
experiments of an English grower, in this 
belt the highest priced apples in the world 


1 


the Calville blanc—-which is now supplie¢ 
to Buckingham Palace, as it was wont to bh 
furnished from France to Queen Victoria 
for the royal nursery, by reason of its medi 
cinal virtues A tamous English apple, 
Cox’s Orange, is also now shipped in in 
creasing quantities by the same grower. The 
flaver of the Gravenstein, introduced here 
over seventy years ago, has never been ex 
celled; but grown from cur scions in New 
England and New York the same apple is a 
far inferior truit, unrecognizable, a not un 
usual result from like experiments 

Freight from here is only eleven cents pei 
barrel to the coasts of New England (almost 
in sight), from which, however, your high 
tariff designedly excludes this crop 

Eastward of a line drawn from Montreal! 
to New York, this apple belt of ours is the 
only one in all that area And it has the 
capacity for producing forty to filty mil 
lions of barrels, from trees which live tat 
Icnger than any others on this continent 

Sixty to seventy millions of barrels was 
the entire cro» within the United States ten 
years ago | speak from memory of figure 
supplied from the bureau at Washington 
Year by year this output has declined unt 
it is now less than twenty-five millions of 
barrels 

Large numbers of your fertile orchat 
sites have been deveted to producing mor 
profitable crops, such, for instance, as 
Havana tobacco 

| am assured if there is to be any re 
moval cf tariffs, no case is to be more con 
spicuously welcomed by all American con 
sumers than in this peculiar instance My 
informant cynically adds that, if his own 
party desires a repetition of deserved put 
ishment which followed the second Cleve 
land election, as in the case of the last Re 
publican overthrow, he is still resolved 
enjoy the flavor of our apples by habitually 
visiting the land of Evangeline, where, 
need not say, he will be very welcomes 
ingly fertile lands lying in that section o 
the lower ccast. Other planters in the s« 
tion are to be induced to plant orange trees 

Spring’s on her way, 
I'm all agog; 
To-day came a 
Seed catalogue 
Cincinnati Enquirer 

To the second smallest county in Califor 
nia, Santa Cruz county, goes the honor ol! 
leading the 58 counties of the state in an 
nual apple production, according to figures 
compiled by Secretary of State Frank ( 
Jordan, for publication in the state blue 
book Santa Cruz county exceeds in size 
only San Francisco city and county; its 
area is 435 square miles It follows natu 
ally that as a leader in apple production, 
the county also leads in the number of bear 
ing apple trees 


Bay Minette, Ala., orchardists claim to 


have picked sugar pears from their trees 
last month and they expect two full crops 


this year 
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Horticulture for Women 
America is, curiously enough, with all her 
Vast resources of tertile land and clever, 


wide-awake women, far behind several other 
countries in providing special training in 
horticulture for women. England, Germany, 


Belgium, Ital Denmark and Russia all 


have feminine schools of gardening that have 
long since passed the experimental stage 
and now graduates hold responsible posi 
tions as managers of private cr public gar 


dens or of commercial work, others as con- 
sulting horticulturists and lectures 

\ small group of intellectual women in 
Philadelphia, interested in woman's larger, 
happier sphere of activity, decided to make 
the experiment of a School of Horticulture 
at Ambler for well-educated girls and women 
who would receive not only scientific in 
struction, but would also live in close daily 
contact with their work, throughout the var 
ious seasons of the year. Instruction to be 
ziven largely through practice work Theo 
retical instruction by means of lectures and 
laboratory work to be given in fundamental 
sciences 

Students say that the great advantage 
in the training at the Pennsylvania School 
of Herticulture for Women is the fact that 
practical demonstration in garden or green- 
house follows the scientific instruction so 
closely that each student has the opportun- 
ity for close contact with all operations of 


growing or marketing 


Refund of Duties on Nursery Stock 

The secretary of the Treasury issued an 
order, under date of Feb. 19, covering the re- 
funding of duties on nursery stock, etc., im- 
ported and found to be in violation of the 
Plant Quarantine Act of Aug 


20, 1912 He 
ruled that duties deposited on nursery stock, 
etc., found to be in violation of the above 
Act and exported or destroyed, may be re- 
unded from “Excess of deposits” upon prop- 
er evidence of exportation or destruction. 
The order further states: Such exporta 
tion shall be under customs supervision 
Evidence of destruction shall be in the form 
of a certificate of a customs officer or of a 
representative of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The certificate should specify the kind 
and amount of stock so destroyed, the num- 
ber of the permit of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and the name of the importer. A 
certificate of a State Department of Agricul- 
ture of the fact of destruction may be ac 
cepted when verified by a representative of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture.” 

“Fruit growers of the Winchester, Va., ap 
ple belt express themselves as being much 
pleased with the present condition of the 
trees in the apple orchards of Frederick and 
several adjoining counties of Virginia and 
West Virginia, and it was predicted that 
another bumper crop ef apples will be har- 


vested this year 


Coming Events 
American Association of Nurserymen— 
Portland, Ore., June 18-20, 1913 
Pacific Coast Nurserymen’s Association— 
Portland, Ore., June 18-20, 1913 
Oregon-Washington Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation—Portland, Ore., June 18-20, 1913 
Southern Nurserymen’s Association— Mont 
Eagle, Tenn., August 27-29, 1913 
American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists— Minneapolis, Minn., August 18-22, 
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NEW QUARANTINE REGULATIONS WILL 


A. ECKERT, Detroit, Wash. 


nursery houses in Southwest Wash- 

ington are looking forward with great 
interest to the joint convention of the Paci- 
fie Coast and the American Association ol 
Nurserymen to be held in Portland, June 
17th to 20th, and the delegates to the Port- 
land convention from this section of Wash- 
ington will see that nothing is overlooked 
for the convenience and entertainment of 
the hundreds who will come to the Rose 
City for the convention. 


NY nursery nous and representatives ol 


Members of the association who live in 
the East and will brave the wilds west ol 
the Mississippi River for the first time when 
they buy their tickets and ask for the usual 
convention rates, have a splendid surprise 
in store fer them, one they will long re- 
member and cherish, for it should prove the 
finishing touches to their education. 

Eastern nurserymen who make the trip 
for the first time will, in all probability, be 
overcome, wonder-struck, with the immen- 
sity of the Great Northwest and some of the 
hardships that are being overcome in the re- 
clamation of lands in parts of Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington. On this trip across the 
continent we will see first where the fights 
are now being waged, but as the train gets 


closer to Portland, it will wind in and 
through fertile valleys where the visitor will 
at first be of the opinion that the orchards 
were prepared for his coming, but as other 
valleys are penetrated and there will be 
found an exacting sameness in the care ol 
the ground and the trees, the truth will final- 
ly dawn on the visitor that he at last is in 
the midst of the Great Northwest—the home 
of the big red apple and then he will realize 
perhaps for the first time why Northwest 
apple growers receive more for a single box 
of apples than can be realized by many 
Eastern growers for a barrel of the fobid- 
den fruit. He will see that the apple grow- 
er cf the Northwest alone is responsible for 
the reputation and faultlessness of his fruit 
and that the grower is not receiving more 
for his fruit than is deserved—but rather is 
receiving a return for his apples which he, 
the grower, makes possible by hard and 
scientific knowledge. 

One hears more of apples in connection 
with the Nerthwest than perhaps any other 
fruit, but these conditions are fast changing. 
The time is not far distant when Olympia, 
the capital of Washington and the district 
tributary to it will be known from coast to 
coast as a small fruits country, to say noth- 
ing cf pears, for which this district is es- 
pecially well adapted. 


The Lid Is On---All Whiskers Fumigated 


A conversation that took place, recently, 
on the streets of Rochester. Irving R. and 
Allen W. being the parties in re. 

Irving—Gocd morning, Allen. 

Allen—Morning, Irving. 

Irving—What about the Portland Conven- 
tion? 

Allen—Have been pondering the proposi- 
tion. It seems like a long ways to go, quite 
expensive too, I reckon, and business is a 
little slow this year. 

Irving—O, it is net so far. You were at 
Chicago when we met there. Well, it is not 
very far from Chicago, I reckon. It can’t 
be much farther. 

Allen—No, we board the 20th Century 
Limited here in the evening, wake up in 
Chicago next morning, then—lets see—yes, 
supper at Oma—yes Omaha, a little Indian 
village on the bank of a creek they call the 
Missouri, then breakfast at a mining town 
called Denver. This town, they tell me, has 
made some progress since 1876, but I guess 
it is not so much. Then we begin to go up 
the hill—what is that hill, Irving?—the 
Rocky—yes that’s right—Well, we go up and 
up all day— 

The Long Slide 

Irving (with astonishment)—Gee! Allen— 
that must be a dickens of a long hill— 

Allen—Yes, Irving, high too, I have heard 
it is 11,000 feet high where we cross at Ten- 
nessee Pass. 

Irving (with solemn emotion)—Say Allen, 
can we hear the Heavenly Choir when we get 
up there? 

Allen (very grave)—wNo, Irving, I think 
not, but Dad Wallace has told me that you 
could hear the Angel Moroni blowing his 
horn, from the top of the East Spire on the 
Mormon Temple, down on the other side. 

Irving—My but that must be great! 


Allen—Yes, all very wonderful—but as | 
was saying—we eat supper Way up there in 
the clouds, then go down—down the west 
slope of the hill—all night. 

Irving (grabbing Allen’s arm)—yYou don’t 
mean it. 

Allen—Mean what? 

Irving—That it takes as long to go down 
the hill as it takes to go up it. 

Allen—Yes Irving, it is very steep and 
the road is very tortuous—have to rough- 
lock the wheels on the engine—it goes 
through gorges, canons, along the winding 
banks of babbling brooks, over and under 
the raging, seething, torrential Eagle and 
Grand Creeks, through long dark tunnels 








and— 
A Mere Bagatelle 

Irving (much agitated)—Stop Allen, stop! 
You are wandering, are you sure we would 
see all these wonderful things, if we go to 
Portland? 

Allen—Yes, and much more, this is but a 
bagatelle of the wonderful things revealed 
to you all along the line of the Denver and 
Rio Grande railroad. 

Irving—You spoke of a Canon, what is 
that? 

Allen—A Canon is a very deep dark pas- 
sage threugh high, rough country, with Ribs 
of Granite, studded with gems of Opal, Gold 
and Silver, sentineled with Hoary Old Griz- 
zlies, Cougars, Bob Cats and such domestic 
animals; and you have to lie on your back 
and look straight up to see out. 

Irving—My, my, it must be very wonder- 
ful. Say, we will have to go, won't we? 

Allen— Where? 

Irving—Portland. 

Allen—Let’s see, where did we break the 
journey, yes, We were going down the hill. 
Next morning we arrive at Salt Lake City— 





Irving—Where is Salt Lake City, Allen? 
I most certainly have heard of that town 


Some Village This 

Allen—Sure that is quite a country village, 
situated in Utah on the edge of the Great 
American Desert, near the shores of Amer- 
ica’s Dead Sea, and the River Jordan flows 
through it to the sea. This is the country in 
which Brigham Young led the Mormon )eo- 
ple some years ago. In this town they have 
a Temple, which was fifty years building, 
cost $2,000,000.00. They also have a huge 
Tabernacle, which seats 12,000 people, and 
many other things. 

Irving—What is a tabernacle, Allen? 

Allen—My! Irving, you surely will have 
to go to Portland—Why a Tabernacle is 
a large egg shaped building in which the 
Mormon people assemble every Sabbath af- 
ternoon. to worship—-and I have heard that 
Salt Lake has the finest Hotel between New 
York and San Franciscc—The Hotel Utah— 
cost $2,000,000.00, and the Pacific Coast As- 
seciation of Nurserymen held their annual 
meeting right in that fine hotel last June. 

A Lot of Duffers? 
My, but that must be a pussy lot 





Irving 
of duffers. 

Allen—Say Irving, if you don’t quit inter 
rupting me, we never will get to Portland, 
let's see, where did we get to—Salt Lake— 
yes, in the morning—well, then we ‘beat it” 
straight for Portland, arriving there the next 
day. 

Irving—How long does it take in all? 

Allen—Four days and tour nights, but that 





is nothing, we eat and sleep right on the 
cars, don’t have to get off for meals or beds 
—just keep hitting the Pan all the time. 

Irving—By George, to hear you talk, one 
would think you had made the trip, it cer- 
tainly must be “out of sight.” 

Allen—No Irving, Chicago is the farthest 
West I have ever been, but I have read some 
about the West. Did you ever read “Dead 
Eye Dick,” or “The Last Stand of Sitting 
Bull”? Wonderful pieces of fiction and give 
a very comprehensive knowledge of the West 
and its people. Then too, I have talked a 
little about it, with J. B. Pilkington, you 
know he lives in Portland,—when he is at 
home—but you can't go too much on what he 
says—speaking of Western Nurserymen, ! 
think George C. Roeding, the Fig Man and 
Globe Trotter, is the most erudite and as- 
tute “Guy” I have met from that part of 
the country—he lives in California—Fresno 
—you know, when he is not chasing the 
Blastofigus over the Plains ef Smyrna. 

Don’t Know Pilkington, Roeding! 

Irving—I have not had the pleasure ol 
meeting either of the gentlemen of whom 
you speak, nor do I remember to ever have 
heard of them. But say Allen, getting back 
to the question of taking that trip to Port- 
land. I certainly would enjoy it, and I think 
it would be a fine thing to cross our Con- 
tinent. You know, I really think we Kast- 
erners don’t know enough about the West, 
their broad prairies, the graneries of the 
world, their fertile valleys, their mines, their 
mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Cities, their 
commerce and the people. This Portland 
trip would give the Eastern Nurserymen a 
broader view of their own country and 
every mother’s son of us ought to take it; 
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AFFECT VISITORS TO PORTLAND, ORE. 


but, confound it, the expense is what [ stail 
at 
A Philosophical Cuss 

\llen—Oh it won't be so much and the ex- 
pense Will be swallowed up in the continual 
round of pleasure that will be ours. Then 
listen Irving, it has recently been “tipped 
off to me” that there is a fine old Nursery- 
man out in that Western Country, they call 
Daddy S. Lake, ycu may have heard of him, 
lives in lowa, | think. Fine man, wears a 
fine suit of patriarchial whiskers, philosophi- 
cal old Cuss, made lots ef money too, and for 
some reason, unknown to Nurserymen, has 
not been separated from it. Well he has 
been reading his Bible and is wise to the 
fact that it is far easier for a Camel to rack 
through the eye of a cambric needle than 
for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Nurserymen; so he has hit upon a plan ol 
organizing a sort of Andy C. and John D. 
“Foundation” or Young Woman’s Christian 
Association, to dispese of the major part ol 
his fcrtune while he is still with us in the 
flesh. Now he has anonunced, in a quiet 
way, (very quiet) that he will try this plan 
out, by slipping sufficient funds to any East- 
ern Nurseryman, to make the Portland trip 
in luxury who feels he canont afford it him- 
self. I understand he is a very unostenta 
tious gentleman and retiring in disposition, 
but I shouldn't wonder if the matter was 
brought to his attention, by some such man 
as Pitkin or Dayton, if he wouldn't put up 
ior the whole New York and Ohio Delega- 
tion, “Special” and all. 

'f He Should Fall To It 

Irving—Good idea, lets appoint a commit- 
tee to memecralize him at once, as he will 
have ample time in which to give so grave 
and important a matter mature and delib- 
erate consideration, and | think it would be 


A TYPICAL WASHINGTON VALLEY ORCHARD 


well to put Wm. P. Stark on the committee, 
for you know he is “past grand” on memor 
ializing stately bodies on important subjects 

Allen—By George! if he should “fall to it” 
and “come across,” wouldn't we make those 
fellows out there look like a ten cent piece 
with a hole in it—Wow! 

Irving—Well Allen, it begins to look like 
we would all zo. | wonder what the “Wild 
and Woolies” can put up for us in way ot 
high class entertainment. 

Allen—Am informed there will likely be 
some good stunts pulled off. Pilkington, 
the Great American Salmon Eater, will per- 
form a few aquatic feats, such as poising 
with cne foot upon the Dorsal Fin of a 
Columbia River Salmon and ride the “Bird 
across the Willamette River. 


Mike Donald at the Wheel 

C. F. Lansing, the Quaker Nurseryman, 
whose face is a benediction to every one 
who looks upon it, will be on the Bridge 
with Mike Donald at the wheel, for a grand 
excursion up the Columbia, and many other 
gcod things, which time forbids our dwelling 
on at this meeting. 

But probably one of the Best entertain- 
ments will be a lecture by Dr. Kruckeberg, 
of Los Angeles, a noted scientific writer and 
most renowned all around Weevetologist in 
the known world. This lecture is to be illus- 
trated by stereopticon views, showing the 
alfalfa societies of California and Idaho, 
commanded by Governors Johnson of Cali- 
fornia and Haines of Idaho, running down 
the alfalia Weevil, and other bands of these 
noble Cohorts standing guard at all the com- 
mercial gateways to these states, their steel 
dripping with blood, ready to ruthlessly slay 
any weevil headed this way. 

You know these two states and Arizona 


have gone “bug house” on the alfalfa wee- 
vil and have raised a very drastic quarantine 
against this little insect and I am wondering 
how you and Lake and Willis can go with 
us down through California and back across 
Arizona 


All Whiskers Fumigated 

Irving (in great dismay)—How is that? 
We have nothing to do with alfalfa weevil. 

Allen (looking mighty tearful like)—Yes, 
I know, but that does not enter into the 
question With these people, and I am told 
that the quarantine edict requires the Horti- 
cultural Commissioners of these states to 
meet all incoming trains at the border lines 
and fumigate every man’s whiskers who 
has passed through Utah, Idaho or Wyom- 
ing. 

Irving—What with? 

Allen—Cyanide of Potassium, 98% pure. 

Irving—But man that would be very dang- 
erous, as the fumes are certain death to 
anything breathing them and how in the 
“Sam Hill” would they go about fumigat- 
ing that luxuriant suit of whiskers of A. 
Willis, for instance, without killing him? 


Will Take a Chance 

Allen—yYes, very true, that would be a 
very dangerous operation but those fellows 
in California and Idaho argue that the life 
cf a bewhiskered Nurseryman is not to be 
compared, in value, to that of a straw of 
alialfa hay—it is the weevil, that perchance 
may have lodged therein, that they are after. 

Irving—Well I am game, and will take a 
chance, and | am going to that Portland 
Convention, whiskers or no whiskers. 

Allen—Here too, Irving, and I am going 
to boost for it. 

Policeman—Gentlemen, you will have to 
move on, you are interrupting traffic. 
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Hmerican Orchards—“Himerican Fruits” Series 
Trees | Want In My Orchard—Henry R. Howard, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


O THOSE who ask for my opinion as 
to the best tree for commercial appie 
orchard, my answer is: the tree that 
will produce the most apples that will re- 
turn the greatest revenue to the owner oi 
the orchard Remember that local condi- 
tions have much to do with the selection of 
trees that will fulfill such an obligation. 
Varieties have become well established in 


some sections. The Pacific coast depends 
largely on the Yellow Newtown Pippin and 
the Esopus Spitzenberg. The middle west 


has the Jonathan and the Grimes Golden. 
The old northeast is the home of the Bald- 
win and the Northern Spy. All successful 
and with a well established market value, 
yet | want none of these down here in my 
orchard. | could mention a number of 
other varieties which have a large local fol- 
lowing, and some which seem to do well in 
most all of the apple districts, all desirable 
from a commercial standpoint. The names 
given are examples of adapting apples to 
soil and climate. 
Mountain Orchards 

My orchards are located in the mountains, 
and the elevations run from 2000 to 3000 
feet above sea level, with air drainage from 
still higher mountains which will flow over 
a large part of the property. A number oi 
low, rolling ridges, running from east to 
west, give both northern and southern slopes 
for planting, and most every soil that is 
found in our southern mountains, from the 
light “sandy bottoms” along the creek 
banks, to the Porter's black loam, in the co\ 
ers on Our northern slopes. An orchard o! 
several hundred acres must be arranged 
so that all of the fruit will not be ripe at 
the same time, for it would be almost im- 
possible to get hands enough to pick it. | 
Want my “apple factory” to run from June 
to November, so I will have to plant sum- 
mer, fall and winter varieties. I shall plant: 
Red Astrachan, Red June, Rome Beauty, 
Kinnard, Paragon Winesap, Stayman Wine- 
sap, Black Ben. 

Trees That He Will not Plant 

This list does not include all that | shall 
plant, nor can | give you a complete list at 
this time, as I have several under investi- 
gation | shall not plant Ben Davis. | 


wili, possibly, plant some of the more prom- 
ising local varieties: Wade's Winter Queen, 
Fort’s Prize, and Rabun. I shall not plant 
Virginia's great commercial apple, the AI- 
bermarle, for I haven't enough of the black 
loam soil in which it seems to thrive best. 
A discussion of varieties would not be com- 
plete without some mention of the Delicious, 
an apple which has come into great favor 
during the past few years. Without ques 
tion, it deserves all of the prominence which 
it has obtained, and [| sincerely hope that 
1 will find it suitable for an orchard located 
as far south as mine 
As to Nursery Stock 

Now that | have told you the names ol 
seme of the varieties which | have selected, 
you may, possibly, want to know a few more 
particulars concerning them; whether the) 
are to be big, little, old or young; budded 
or grafted on whole roots or piece roots. To 
my mind there is not much room for argu- 
ment about such questions as these. I want 
good strong, healthy one year trees, cn whole 
roots. Trees that will respond to all the 
care, attention, and cultivation that is given 
them. The success of my orchard depends 
largely upon my success in securing good 
trees. They must produce apples. My orch- 
ard is my factory, the apples my manufac- 
tured product. The trees, then, must, neces- 
sarily, be my machines. The mowing ma- 
chine that won't cut hay is a useless ma- 
chine to the man who grows hay. An apple 
tree that won't turn out apples, is a use- 
less machine in an orchard. 

Gocd trees are produced by both budding 
and grafting, and some man may have grown 
fairly good trees on a piece of a root, how- 
ever, I don't feel that I am taking any 
chances when I use all of the foundation 
that nature intended to put under the tree 
that she has started. I'll take the whole 
roct. Results are all that count, and | 
don’t want the tree to have a single excuse 
to fall back on. Give us a good healthy tree 
to start with, and let every fault, from 
planting to pie, be mine. 

The Consumer Selects 

After all, it is not the orchardist, or pro- 
ducer, Who selects the varieties for a com- 
mercial orchard. It is the consumer, the 


man who is willing to swap you his dollai 
for your apples. He can de without your 
apples, but you can't do much without dollars, 
so, the burden is cn you, Mr. Grower, your 
only chance is to “tickle his palate.’ Find 
out what he likes best, that will grow best 
in your orchard, then see that he gets his 
money's werth by growing it the best you 
can. “Pack your conscience in the box,’ 
and he will bring his dollars to vou again 
and again, giving ycu a tair reward for your 
labors, and affording you the joy that only 
comes to these who have produced some- 


thing worth while. 


+ Ya 
Orlando Harrison’s Purchase 

Raleigh, N. C.—Orlando Uarrison, the 
nurseryman who grows much fruit, has 
bought 500 acres of Surry real estate and 
has a car load of young trees ready to set 
out. 

The land of Mr. Harrison runs into Wilkes 
county and is in the best apple belt in the 
country. He will cultivate this product 
which has a habit of winning all the big 
prizes wherever it is exhibited. The apple 
industry in that county has become a very 
considerable one and at the recent state 
fair, Surry’s fruit steed high. 

Mr. Harrison was brought here through 
the interest of W. N. Hutt, state horticultur- 
ist, whose work in that department has 
made the North Carclina fruit famous. Mr. 
Hutt is going to accompany Mr. Harrison 
to Haywoed and Buncombe counties, apple 
growing territory that is just as famous as 
any other. In fact, the largest and best 
exhibitions of many western fairs have 
come from these counties. The Harrisons, 
who have the biggest farms in Berlin, Mary- 
land, may buy some acres in these far 
western counties. 

The apple industry has become a consid- 
erable thing in North Carolina within the 
last ten years. Railroad facilities and co- 
operative marketing have done their part. 
The invasion of the state by such experts 
will mean that apples will become better 
known than the old saw, “tar, pitch and tur- 
pentine.” 

Ralph C. Griswold, an engineer of Beaver 
Falls, Penn., is to come to North Carolina 
and grow apples in Wilkes county. 

Mr. Griswold has not indicated upon what 
ecale he will raise the fruit. He has made 
his home in North Wilkesboro and will plant 
his orchard this spring 


Men of the hour—“Hmerican Fruits” Series 





PROF. H. A. SURFACE, Harrisburg, Pa. 


State Zoologist Pennsylvania 





HON. E. L. SMITH, Hood River, Ore. 


Styled Locally the “Father of Horticulture” 





W. P. STARK, Neosho, Mo. 
Plaintiff in Action Against Stark Bros. 
N. & O. Co. 
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Important Proceedings of Horticultural Societies 


Niagara Fruit Growers 

By far the most interesting and instruc- 
tive convention of the Niagara Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association held in many years was that 
which clesed early last month at St. Catier 
ines, Ont. Prof. Hodgetts, secretary of the 
Ontario Fruit Growers Association said 
that the government department had done 
and was doing a great work throughout this 
district to rid it of scale and such diseases 
“You plant peach trees faster than we can 
cut them down,” he said amid laughter. 
When a tree is condemned for scale, or «ven 
if suspected, it is promptly sacrificed anc a 
new one takes its place. A few years ago 
Niagara Township was almost denuded o 
peach trees, through the ravages of the 
scale, but is now heading the list again as 
the township having the largest acreage in 
peaches. Peach trees are being planted in 
all sections, until one must consider what is 
to be done with the cutput. The answer is: 
You could double your sales if the fruit were 
properly distributed—-so that the smaller 
towns were supplied as well as the large 
centers. 

At the morning session, Prof. O. K. White, 
cf the Michigan Agricultural college, spoke 
cn the Pruning and Cultivation of Peaches, 
and Freeman Bintler, of New York state, 
gave an address on How to make Grape 
Growing a Success, after which a general 
discussion was held. 

In the atternoon Prof. W. T. Macoun, 
of the Central Experimental farm, Ottawa, 
speke on Fruit and Fruit Trees, followed 
by George Friday, of Michigan, on the sub- 
ject of Growing and Marketing Peaches and 
the Best Varieties for Market. Prof. Caesar, 
of O. A. C., Guelph, speke on Seme Niagara 
District Fruit Diseases and Insects, and How 
to Combat Them. What is New in Spraying, 
was the subject of an address by Prof. O. 
K. White 

Prof. G. CC, Creelman, president of the O. 
A. C., Guelph, at the banquet said in part: 
In all my wanderings throughout the length 
and breadth of this land it has never been 
my pleasure, or the pleasure of any other 
man, to sit at a table among so Many men 
engaged at one time in the agricultural pur- 
suits of this ccuntry. It looks as if speci- 
alization has come to stay and as if Ontario 
agriculture has come into its own at last. 
We have in this province a splendid inter- 
mingling of English, Scotch and Irish blocd 
in our agricultural districts, equal to an: 
place in the werld. The day is coming, and 
coming fast, when the people who are living 
in the cities will come back to the farm; 
in fact it is already being seen daily. Last 
vear Ontario had 130,000 more acres of land 
under cultivation than ever before, and this 
was due to the drainage operations that had 
been put in force at the college, and it has 
been reclaimed for the farmers by the col- 
lege methods and even by its men. Last 
year there were over 1500 students that took 
the long and short courses at the college. 


° 
Texas Citrus Growers 

That the outlook for the growing of citrus 
fruits in the Gulf Coast country is a glowing 
one, and that the future of the industry is 
practically assured, was the opinion of prac- 
tically every orange and fig grower who at- 
tended the recent annual convention of the 
Texas Citrus Growers’ Association, held in 
Houston. 

Among the men at this convention were 
those first to start into the orange growing 
industry in this state, and practically every 
man in attendance had experienced the ab- 
normal cold weather of two vears ago. Not 
one of them seemed to be disccuraged, but 
declared that money cculd and would be 
made out of the growing of oranges in 
Texas. 

From the remarks of the men at the con- 
vention the citrus fruit growers are now 
adcpting new tactics. Instead of crowding 
every acre to its utmost capacity, they are 
weeding cut the trees that look as if they 
are nonproductive, and say that a smal 
orange grove, with every tree given care 
ful attention, would result in greater profits 


for the owner than would a larger orchard 
not so carefully handled. 

The real producers of oranges in Texas 
who were at this convention say that if a 
man expects to invest in an orange grove in 
Texas, with the idea of staying with it and 
in the end reaping a profit from the capital 
invested, he should be careful in the amount 
of land be purchases. They hold that one- 
half of the entire capital should be laid 
aside tor the purchase of orchard heaters, 
the building of wind shields and other ap 
pliances that would serve to save the fruii 
in unfavorable weather. 

rhe following officers were elected: Di 
H. M. Harrison, president, Laporte, re-elect- 
ed; C. A. Walton, vice-president, Victoria, 
re-elected; C. Backus, secretary-treasurer, 
Algoa. Directors elected: P. |. Gill, League 
City, re-elected; Lewis Fogle, Houston, re- 
elected; George A. Smith, Beaumont, form 
erly secretary-treasurer; CC. D. Otis, Lake 
Charles, La. 

The next meeting will be held in Houston 
next September. 


° 
New Brunswick Growers 
Fredericton, N. B.—The Fruit Growers 
Asscciation of New Brunswick met Febru- 
ary IS in annual session. President Vroom 
in his address spoke optimistically cn the 
splendid outlook for the fruit growing indus- 
try in the province and referred particularly 
to the increased membership of the associa- 
tion and of the cc-cperative purchases of 
ruit tree spraying material by which the 
members had been saved thousands of dol- 
lars. He referred fittingly to the loss sus- 
iained by the fruit growers in the death 
last March of J. C. Gilman, of Kingsclear, 
the first president of the association, a pio- 
neer crchardist. The treasurer's report for 

1912 showed a balance of $516. 

It was the unanimous resolve of the meet 
ing that the association in co-operation with 
the department of agriculture should hold 
an apple show in St. John next fall, about 
November Ist and all are looking forward 
to a record breaking exhibition on that oc- 
casion 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, H. L. Peters, Queenstown; vice-presi- 
dent, W. B. Gilman, Fredericton; treasurer, 
H. Wilmot, Oromocto; secretary, A. G. Tur- 
ney, Fredericton; county directors, Albert 
and Westmoreland, H. B. Stevens, Shediac: 
Carleton, T. Adney, Upper Woodstock, Char- 
lotte, C. N. Vroom, St. Stephen, Kings, O 
W. Wetmere, Clifton; North Shore, M. P 
Smith, New Bandon. 


° ° 
Maine Fruit Growers 

A. K. GARDNER, State Hortst. Augusta, Me. 

The greatest fruit institute ever held in 
this state was held in Auburn, March 11th 
and 12th. The meeting opened with a large 
and enthusiastic gathering of fruit grow- 
ers and both the enthusiasm and the num- 
ber of growers increased as the meeting con- 
tinued. Auburn Hall was used for the insti- 
tute and its floor capacity Was strained to 
the utmost to accommodate the audience 
Around the outside of the hall were booths 
with nursery stock, spraying machinery, 
spraying material, machinery for evaporat- 
ing apples, pruning tools and other orchard 
apparatus. Among the concerns present 
were Brackett, Shaw & Lunt of Somers- 
worth, New Hampshire, Brost Insecticide 
Company of Arlington, Mass., Haskell Seed 
& Implement Co., Auburn Bowker insecti- 
cide Co., Boston Milliken & Philbrook, Port- 
land, Harrison Nursery Co., Baltimore, Md., 
Homer Chase Co., Auburn and others. Box 
fruit was supplied by the Oxfcrd Bears 
Fruit Growers’ Asscciation of Hebron and 
arranged very attractively on the stage in 
frent of the speakers’ desk. Barrel fruit Was 
supplied by Fred Ricker, Turner, and flow- 
ers and ferns by Saunders, the florist of 
Lewiston. Very appropriate buttons were 
supplied to those registering for the meet- 
ing and commanded universal approval. In 
convention of this nature some cne must go 
ahead and start the ball rolling. In this 
case Homer N. Chase of Aubuhn, was the 


frst to agitate the matter and he began the 
work several months ago He enlisted the 
aid of the Auburn Fruit Growers Associa 
tion and since then there has been no lack 
of motive power The president of that as 
sociation is Albert H. Conant, one of the 
most expert fruit growers in Androscoggin 
county, and its membership includes nearl) 


all the crchardists in the vicinity The 
Oxtord Bears have also rendered valuable 
aid as an organization The Auburn board 


of trade is one of the big powers behind the 
ihrone and has done a world of good in sti 
ring up an interest among business men 
Freeman L. Wyman, president of the Ox 
ford County Fruit Growers Association, Fred 
Dunn, president of the Norway Association 
and Lyman K. Lee, secretary of the Kineo 
Fruit Growers Association, J. W. Ricker, 
secretary cf the Turner Co-Operative Fruit 
Growers Association took an active inter 
est and helped to make the convention a 
great success 

The main object of this convention was to 
start a new interest in Maine fruit 

One of the first comers was H. L. Key 
ser, of Greene, president of the Maine Pom 
clogical Society, who said ‘Some people 
seem to have the idea that this convention 
in some manner usurps the functions of the 
State Pomological Society Nonsense! The 
more of these conventions the better We 
of the older society regard ourselves as 
athers of them all Besides, this is not a 
society any Wavy It is simply a convention 
ef fruit growers and experts. There is but 
cne society and that is the State Pomolog 
ical It is our business to encourage all 
these conventicns in every possible Way I 
vant to see the time come when every town 
in Maine will hold a meeting of this kind 
and we will help them all.” 

Among the exhibitors were J. G. Harrison 
& Sons, Berlin, Mo., with a fine showing ol 
assorted nursery stock 

Great praise is due Homer Chase for his 
indefatigable efforts to make the meeting a 
success Those present were amply repaid 
for any sacrifice they had to make in order 
to be present in the way of valuable instruc 
tion and encouragement in the work The 
speakers were first class and presented a 
great many points that were worthy of deep 
ccensideration The discussions were gen 
eral, keen and abounding in vital, practi 
eal ideas. One of the best testimonials of 
the meeting was that it was the concensus 
opinion that a similar one should be held 
next vear. The attendance was 362 


Western Washington Society 


Puyallup, Wash.—With an automobiles 
tour of the valley as guests of the Commer 
cial club, the Western Washington Horticul- 
tural association closed its three-day annual 
convention held at Puyallup in conjunction 
with the winter school. The delegates vis 
ited the Western Washington Experiment 
station and a number of ranches throughout 
the valley, and afterwards were shown 
through the cannery of the Puyallup & Sum- 
ner Fruit Growers’ Association The man- 
agement of the cannery favored each visitor 
with a large pear recently received from 
Medford, Ore 

At the afternoon session, Everett was 
chosen as the meeting place of the next an- 
nual convention The rules Were suspend 
ed for the election of officers, and officers 
of last vear were unanimously elected to 
serve for another term They are: Presi 
dent, J. Stuart, Monroe; vice-president, 
Cc. E. Flint, Bellington; second vice-presi 
dent, C. A. Tonnesen, Tacoma: treasurer, 
John Stewart, Christopher; secretary, J 
Wayland Clark, Bellingham 

At the morning session, two lectures were 
given. H. W. Sparks, superintendent of the 
demonstration farm of the Washineton 
State ccllege, gave an address on “The Home 
Orchard.” A paper by Prof. J. A. Balmer on 
“The Food of an Apple Trée,” was read by) 
proxy. 
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Practical Work In the Nursery Rows 


A. J. SMITH, Knoxville, Tenn.—Continued from March issue 


URSERY work as a whole may be di- 
N vided in two departments: First, pro- 

duction of nursery stock. Second, dis- 
position of the stock. Of the two depart- 
menst, the first is perhaps the more import- 
ant because if we have a first grade pro- 
duction it will, in a measure, sell itself; but 
if the finished product is of an inferior 
grade, the very best of selling ability will 
not produce the greatest results. 

The propagation of nursery stock is a 
study that requires the very closest atten- 
tion. It would not be wise for one who does 
not understand thoroughly such a subject 
himself to go into details giving advice in 
the matter, except to say that who ever in 
any nursery buisness has charge of this 
department should be generally posted as to 
the kind and quality of the seedlings that 
he uses, as to the reliability of all buds and 
scions that he may use, and if the business 
is brought up to the standard that it ought 
to be. as to pedigree, we might say, ol 
such buds and scions. 

In every department of animal and veg- 
etable life there seem to be some strains 
that produce the very best results and this 
can be just as true in the production of fruit 
trees as anything else. Great care should 
be taken to know that the Staymans or 
Elbertas we are producing come from the 
highest type and source. Some nurseries are 
now laying special emphasis on this point 
Whether it simply be a matter of advertis 
ing, I cannot say, yet if it be done with the 
intent and purpose of building up pure bred 
nursery stock, this is an idea that should 
receive our heartiest support. 

In their regular order after the planting of 
the stock, comes the cultivation, digging, 
grading and packing. Each department as 
it comes should have our most careful at- 
tention because it will profit us but little it 
we do 9-10 of the work just as it should be 
done, and then allow the other 1-10 to be 
done in such a manner as to ruin the good 
results obtained by the care exercised in do- 


BARGAINS IN PEACH TREES 
All Sizes, Good Assortment, Prices Cheap 
Write or wire at once 


CHANUTE NURSERIES 
CHANUTE, KAN. 





ing the greater part of the work. Right 
here i desire to make a suggestion that | 
think should have the most earnest atten- 
tion of every nurseryman and that is the 
digging of nursery stock too early in the 
fall season. It has been our experience 
that making the deliveries as early as our 
men desire them, we have had to dig some 
nursery stock before it is entirely dormant, 
and I believe that a great deal of the loss 
sustained by planters in putting out nursery 
stock comes from this single fact. This is 
especially true in the handling of one year 
trees, which are growing to be very popular. 
Perhaps nursery companies generally are 
doing the very best they can in this respect, 
yet we should control this matter in so far 


as we Can. 


Personal 

Among the cldest nurseries in the country 
are those of the D. Hill Nursery Company, 
Dundee, Ill. Not many can claim an origin 
as far back as 1855. These are believed to 
be the largest growers of evergreens in 
America. 

E. Y. Teas, Centerville, Ind., whose retire 
ment from the nursery business we chroni- 
cled some months ago, was 83 years old on 
March 8. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Salem, Mass., was 4 
recent visitor at Augusta, Ga. 


P. J. Berckmans Company, Augusta, Wa., 
report orders coming in freely, especialls 
for ornamentals. They are completely sid 
out of many things, especially of broad-lea\ 
ed evergreens. 


R. R. Harris will discontinue his office at 
Harrisville, W. Va., at the close of spring 
shipments and will make his headquarters 
at Greenbrier, Tenn., where he has large 
rursery interests. The business is incorpor- 
ated for $30,000 and is under the name of 
the Greenbrier Nursery Company; 112 acres 
are cultivated. 


Orlando Harrison, of Berlin, president of 
the Harrison Nurseries, the largest on the 
Eastern Shore, has purchased from Mrs. S. 
E. Seth, of Oxford, Md., the Golothrope farm 
near Dover Bridge. The farm contains 107 
acres and the price was $5,000. Mr. Harri- 
son will establish an apple orchard on this 
farm. 

Edwin S. Sherrill, Philip H. Gray and 
Lester F. Clark, ef Detroit, have organized 
the Wolverine-Detroit Nurseries, with head- 
quarters at Detroit and lands in Southfield 
township. Of the $15,000 capital $8,150 is 
subscribed. 


UNSOLICITED EXPRESSIONS 
CALIFORNIA 

“| have not forgotten my many good old 
friends in the nursery business, and every 
item of news of their doings, successes, etc., 
is of interest. 

“Through the columns of ‘American 
Fruits’ | am able to keep in touch with them 
better than in any other way.” 

Emery Albertson, Whittier, Cal. 
Former Prest. Amer. Assn. Nuresrymen. 





ARKANSAS 
“it is well worth the price, and we do not 
see how any nurseryman can get along with- 
out ‘American Fruits.’ 
Parker Bros Nursery Co., 
“ayetteville, Ark. 


TEXAS 

“We appreciate very much the splendid 
work you are doing for the nursery interests 
of the country. 

“You are getting out a magnificent trade 
journal, and while we are generally too busy 
to tell the other fellow he is making good, 
now that we are at it we feel like saying 
this to you.” 

J. R. Mayhew, President 
Waxahachie Nursery Company, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 
IOWA 

“Enclosed find our check for $1.50 in pay- 
ment for ‘American Fruits’ the coming year. 
We feel we need a commercial paper coming 
to our office and we know nothing better 
than yours.” 

M. J. Wragg, Manager 
Wragg Nursery Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Officers of the New Utah Fruit Growers 
Association are: L. M. Stchl of Salt Lake, 
president; J. E. Wright of Ogden, first vice- 
president; G. W. Palmer of Farmington, 
second vice-president; C. S. Tingey of Salt 
Lake, treasurer; D. F’.. Smith of Salt Lake, 
secretary. 


KNOX NURSERIES 


Cherry Trees 


One and twoyearsold. The best the market affords 


H. M. Simpson & Sons 


VINCENNES, IND. 








FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


WHOLESALE GROWERS 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines, Ete. 
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TRADE 
MARIO 
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RAMINGHAM 
HIGH NURSERIES 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


VARIETY 














Correspondence Solicited. Price List Upon Request 


W. B. WHITTIER & CO.,, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Shipments. 
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Something New in Wood 


TREE LABELS 


Iron or Copper Wire, Printed, Painted or Plain. We 
furnish the standard size of printed tree labels 


PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES 


——— , at the same price now paid for those printed on one 
side. We also have a NEW BLANK LABEL so wired 
that they cannot drop off. We manufacture Nursery 
Row Markers, Pointed Labels and Green Tapering 
Plant Supports. 

Our Capacity is such that we Guarantee Prompt 


Write for samples and prices giving estimate 


ALLEN-BAILEY TAG CO.INC. 


of number wanted 


NEW YORK 
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East and West Uniting 

That the East and the West are coming 
together in the full appreciation of the cap- 
abilities of the respective sections in the 
matter of fruit production is shown by the 
following article in the Wenatchee, Wash., 
World of February 17: 

“An exhibit of apples in the window o! 
Wells &Morris may not be as fine as man) 
previous fine displays of fruit at the same 
place but none has ever caused local grow- 
ers to “sit up and take notice” as this one 
does. The apples were not even grown in 
this valley. In fact, that is why they draw 
£0 much attention. The fruit was sent b 
John A. Gellatly from Baltimore and the 
samples are Virginia grown apples. They 
show conclusively that Wenatchee fancy 
and C grade apples are in direct competition 
with eastern grown apples of superior qual- 
ity. It must be remembered that Wenatchee 
growers pay 50 cents per box in freight, 
while the eastern grower pays only 15 cents 
per barrel, or five cents per box, making a 
handicap of 45 cents against the western 
shipper against his apples which are not as 
good as the eastern grower sells for $3 per 
barrel ur $1 per box. Ata sale price of $1 
per box therefore, the eastern grower nets 
95 cents while the Wenatchee grower nets 
50 cents 

“The most striking thing about the ex 
hibit is the color of the fruit. Talk about 
big red apples! It is impossible to put 
more color on fruit than one can see on 
these Virginia Winesaps, Rome Beauty, Jon 
athans, Ben Davis, Notrhern Spy, York Im- 
perial and American Beauty. The size is 
not big, but it is the favorite commercial 
four tier size. 

“In a letter regarding the specimens, Gel- 
latly enforces the only conclusion possible, 
which is that no folly can be greater than 
for Wenatchee growers ever to think ol 
shipping C grade stuff to the east again. 
He doubts if even fancy should be sent. The 
only way to win at this apples game, rea 
sons Gellatly, is to prune and thin for extra 
fancy exclusively. 

Another object lesson furnished by the 
Virginia product on display is that Wen- 
atchee has no corner on keeping qualities 
The Jonathans are decaying, but so are all 
Wenatchee Jonathans at this late date. It 
must be remembered that the package was 
sent by parcel post one week ago and has 
been in hot places ever since.” 


To Withdraw New York Bill 


The nurserymen of New York, ably rep- 





resented at Albany at the hearing on the 
Vert nursery bill to require a tag for every 
tree sold and a contract for every sale of a 
tree, as described in the last issue of Amer- 
ican Fruits, convinced the assemblyman 
that his measure was altogether too drastic 
and after the conference, at which the fruit 
growers’ interests were represented by 
President Morrell of the New York State 
Fruit Growers Association, it was decided to 
withdraw the bill and substitute another. 
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Manual of Practical Farming, by John M: 
Lennan. Cloth 2 mo.; 198 p.; 50 cents 
New York: The Macmillan Co 
The author of this book bearing date ol 
the present year is superintendent of farms 
at the New Yerk State School of Agricu 


ture, Alired, N. ¥ He has attained in signal 


Lanner his urpose as stated in his intr 

duction, ») place betore the reader in a 
jain, practical way useful knowledge and 
he results of scientific research as applied 


to the common things in agriculture wiih 


out the use of technical terms or confusing 
tables so that the tiller of the soil ma 
have a iriend and hand book to which he 
may turn with confidence in time of need 
tle has left theories in the hands of ex 
perimenter and investigator and has given 
results as far as known and as far as they 
square with practical experience. The sub- 
jects treated are those in which the majority 
of farmers are interested, and the author has 
not attempted to cover the whole field of ag 
riculture Hle begins by directing attention 
to important facts relating to the soil, its 
tillage and fertilization and passes on t 
plant 1rowth and the root systems of fleld 
crops Lezumes, clovers, the cereals, the 


srasses, root crops and crop rotation are 


subjects of successive chapters Then he 
discusses tarm animals, the dairy herd, 
breeds of horses, sheep, pigs and } ultry 


Cur readers will be especially interested in 
his chapter on the tarm orchard in which 
he advises the tarmer as to best varieties 
and the management of his Itruit trees He 
repeatedly mentions Ven Davis as a desi 
able variety cf apple but makes no mention 
of some others that seem preferable, as Deli- 
cicus tor instance A few don'ts conclude 
the volume appropriately. The whole is in 
dexed for ready reference, It is a valuable 
publication, up-to-date and practical in the 
extreme 


Funk & Wagnalls, New York and London, 
announce a new edition of the Standard Dic- 
tionary, to be ready this month rhe mal 
who have found the Standard most conven 


ient for reference and who have appreciat 


ed its exclusive features will be especiall 
interested in learning that the new edition 
is to be far in advance of the old ‘lon 
than 100,000 words have been added and 
the dictionary will contain 50,000 more 


words in present use than does any oth¢ 

A prime consideration has been the giving 
of a clear, accurate definitive statement as 
the frst element in the definition of a word 
and then the shades of meaning by syu 
onyms: also by antonyms. In all other dic 
ticnaries the very meaning the average per- 
son wants, the common meaning, is given 
last Instead of division into a main vocab- 
ulary, an addenda cr supplement, a depart- 
ment of proper names and one of geograph 
ical names, ete., the new Standard has one 
vocabulary order throughout, sec that one 
several plac es 


does not have to look ir 


California Privet 


I have 


all sizes, graded ready to ship same day erder is received. Stock first class. 


Cc A. BENNETT, 


Robbinsville 
Nurseries 


ROBBINSVILLE, N. J. 
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Proper names are inserted in alphabetical 
order with common names The revised 
scientific alphabet has been preferred for 
roncunciation giving one sign for each 


sound, one sound for each sign, instead ol 


he seventy intricate symbols and diacritics 
o represent the forty-two elementary sounds 
in the English language. The text-book, or 
commen key is also given The result ol 
the best practice and the latest authoritative 
thought is seen in the etymologies: the com- 
pounding of words; word finding lists; quo- 
tations that give edition, volume, chapter 
and page; simplified spelling: illustrations 
and the department of disputed pronuncia 
tiens An India paper edition brings the 
bulk of the dictionary in a single volume to 

all compass Highest endorsement has 
been given the new work by leading authori- 
ties 

One of the new bulletins issued by the 
New York State Experiment Station at Ge- 
heva, is a report by Horticulturist U. P. Hed- 
rick on a study of “Grape Stocks for Ameri- 
can Grapes.” This bulletin has been popu- 
larized by Editor F. H. Hal. and under the 
caption of*New York Grapes on New Roots” 
is a publication with interest for grape grow- 
ers in this section The bulletin gives the 
results of root-grafting for the common 
American varieties This form of grafting 
in France has been attempted with bene 
ficial results, and it was thought that sim- 
ilar results might attend the practice in 
this state. The conclusion reached from the 
ivestigation is that undoubtedly some of 
he best varieties of table grapes can be im- 
proved in some respects by grafting and that 
it is not entirely improbable that even com- 
mercial vineyards will show a sufficient in- 
crease in productiveness to warrant the 
adopticn of the practice in the starting of 
new vineyards 

Another bulletin which has just been is- 
ued from the Station is the annual report 
cf Dr. William H. Jordan for the year of 
1812. In this report Dr Jordan has made an 
interesting review of the work of the Sta- 
on alcng various lines and thus provides a 
briel but comprehensive survey of the 
achievements of the station 

Among the other bulletins which will ap- 
ear shortly are “Studies of Plant Nutri- 
ticn,” “Grape Leaf Hopper,” “Apples, Old 
and New” and a report on “Seed Tests Made 
by the Station During 1912.” Circulars in 
the process of preparation cover such sub- 
ects as “Pear Psylla,” “False Tarnished 
Plant Bue” and “Setting and Dropping of 
Fruit.’ 


There has been sent us from the office of 

VM. Augustine, of Normal, secretary of the 
Illinois State Horticultural Society, the first 
issue of the quarterly Bulletin which the so- 
ciety proposes to publish regularly here- 
alter The paper is a neat little affair ol 
wenty pages, full of reading matter of 1n- 
terest to those for whose benefit it is pub- 
lished. The bulletin is one of the evidences 
of the new activity which the State Horticul- 
tural Society has undertaken. It will be 
issued four times a year at the start. Mr. 
Augustine is the editor. The first number 
is a promise of many good things for fruit 
and garden men There is an offer of a 
spraying contest in which all sections of the 
state will be represented. J. Mack Tanner 
has an article on “Illinois as a Fruit State.” 
There are several articles on spraying by 
such well known writers as L. H. Bryant, 
W. R. Soverhill, C. S. Watkins, J. C. B. Hea- 
ton and H. M. Dunlap. Other contributors 
to the paper are J. T. J. Burrill and C, 8S. 
Crandall, of the University of Illinois; W. 
S. Perrine and George J. Foster. 

Recent publications: William H. Moon 
Co., Morrisville, Pa., retail catalogue; re- 
port on a nematode on citrus roots, by E. E. 
Thomas, College of Agriculture, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Little Tree Farms, South Framing- 
ham, Mass., retail catalogue of forestry and 
landscape stock and consulting landscape 
architecture and seed department. 
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Why Tennessee Grown Trees Are Sought 


HAT Tennessee grown trees. are 
T sought is proven by many evidences; 

chief among these is the fact that 
Tennessee stands fifth in the rank of nur- 
sery producing states. Tennessee produces 
more peach and apple trees, strawberry 
plants and grape vines than all the South- 
ern states combined. Tennessee has 352 
nurseries and her production of nursery 
stock has within the past seven vears in- 
creased over four hundred per cent. From 
her nurseries, greenhouses and plant fields 
are shipped annually millions upon millions 
of trees, plants, shrubs, and vines. These go 
into every state in the union, into Mexico, 
Canada and to many of the countries abroad, 
there to make the hearts of the planters 
glad by their thrifty vizgor and abundant 
fruitfulness. 


In Many Orchards 

As a further proof that Tennessee-grown 
trees are sought you have but to go into the 
commercial orchard sections of East, West, 
North and South to find Tennessee-grown 
trees and whenever found they are always 
making good. As an instance of this, the 
writer visited some of the great orchard 
sections of Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania last year and found 
in each of these states many of the largest 
and best orchards planted in Tennessee- 
grown trees, notably among these was an 
orchard of 250 acres in peaches 6 years old 
which gave a net return the year before ot 
$35,000. The manager for this orchard was 
also manager of two other orchards, the 
trees of which came from Tennessee. An- 
other orchard which is one of the largest 
orchards projects perhaps in the whole coun- 
try, planting many thousand acres to apple 
alone, and their trees are grown on con- 
tract by Tennessee’s largest nursery com- 
pany. As an evidence that Tennessee- 
grown trees are planted in the West, two of 
her nurseries have for the past several 
years shipped their entire output to Colo- 
rado, Montana and Idaho. New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio buy many carloads of 
trees from Tennessee each year. I think the 
facts are sufficient to convince the most 
skeptical that Tennessee-grown trees are 
sought. 


Why These Trees Are Sought 

Now as to why Tennessee-grown trees are 
sought; they are sought because they are 
superior to trees grown elsewhere. Every 
Tennessean knows and is proud of the fact, 
that Tennessee excels in anything she pro- 
duces from presidents and fair women to 
race horses and fruit trees. I will say they 
are not sought because of lurid and flaring 
advertisements. Very few of the Tennessee 
nurserymen advertise because they sell their 
stock without advrtising, especially with dis- 
play advertisements because the trees are 
their best advertisements. Tennessee-grown 
trees are sought because they are the best. 
They are best because they are grown under 
climatic and soil conditions that are just 
suited to their growth and development. 
They are grown in a soil that is as especial- 
ly adapted to their growth as the soil of the 
Mississippi Delta is adapted to the growth 
of cotton. Tennessee’s growing season is 
from 40 to 50 days longer than that of the 
Northern states and her annual rainfall is 


CHARLES PENNINGTON, Rutherford, Tenn. 


from 4 to 5 inches more than that of the 
same states, thereby producing a tree that 
at one year old is the equal of a two or three 
year old tree of the North, and every plant- 
er knows the advantage of planting a one 
year old tree; their root system is perfect 
and as a whole they fit into, and secondly ad- 
just themselves to the different scil and 
climatic conditions into which they may be 
transplanted. 


For Greater Effort 

Now, brother nurserymen, with these facts 
before us doesn’t it behoove us to put forth 
every effort to place Tennessee further up 
in the ranks of nursery producing states? 
Let us improve upon our cultural methods 
and thereby grow larger and better trees. If 
our trees are the best now let us keep them 
the best. Let us use the greatest care in 
grading our trees, putting none but the best 
and most competent men at this work and 
oversee it as much as possible ourselves and 
see that no mistakes are made in varieties. 

We all know the reputation the North- 
western orchardists have made for their 
apples. Let us know that this came to 
them only by practicing the very best busi- 
ness methods. What they have done with 
apples we can do with our trees, i. e. send 
them into all parts of the world in success- 
ful competition with the best. 


An Oregon Fruitsmith 


The “Honorable E. L. Smith’ —a cogno- 
men which distinguishes him from the rest 
of the race of Smiths past, present and to 
come—is one of Oregon’s most respected 
citizens, and useful to the land. For really 
pleasurable necromancy, says a writer in 
the Sunset Magazine, give me the Honorable 
E. L. Smith, of the Hood River valley, ex- 
pounding the miraculous cycle of seed, tree, 
blossom, fruit, and seed again, as performed 
by that great prestidigitatress, Dame Nature. 
Many eyes become dulled to the ever-re- 
curring marvel which keeps this brisk boy 
of seventy-five filled with sap and enthusi- 
asm. 

Though the Honorable E, L. Smith has 
spent thirty-five years in the Hood River 
valley and is there called the Father ol 
Horticulture, he is more than a local insti- 
tution. Known the length of the Pacific 
Coast, he does not resemble even the adopt- 
ed westerner. For six years Mr. Smith was 
interested in mining in El Dorado county, 
and in 1865-66 took active part as a member 
of the legislature in restraining California 
from secession. In 1867, upon recommenda- 
tion of William H. Seward, he was appoint- 
ed by President Johnson secretary of Wash- 
ington territory, and acted as governor dur- 
ing the long illness of Governor Marshall 
Moore. During this time Mr. Smith went 
into the banking business at Olympia, where 
he resided for nine years. In 1876, on ac- 
count of failing health, he removed to Hood 
River. Here he has since belonged, except 
for a term as register of the United States 
Land Office at The Dalles. In 1888 Mr. 
Smith was elected to the Oregon legislature 
and became speaker of its house of repre 
sentatives. He was the first president of 
the Oregon State Development League; 


three times presided over the Columbia 
River Waterway Association; was for seven 
years president of the State Horticultural 
Society; has served several years as presi- 
dent of the State Board of Horticulture; was 
special commissioner representing Oregon 
at the Jamestown Exposition, and recently 
presided over the Northwest Fruit Growers’ 
Association, comprising the horticulturists 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, part 
of Montana, and British Columbia. 


Connecticut Apples 


CHARLES L. GOLD, West Cornwall, Conn. 

Connecticut apples are now selling at $4 
and $5 a barrel. Let us put them on the 
market—good quality apples—for $3 a bar- 
rel. We can continue to get $4 and $5 a 
barrel, but we can make money by putting 
them cn the market at $3, and we can there- 
by encourage a more general consumption. 

People would be better off if they ate 
more apples. We should encourage the eat- 
ing of them. Let the children have them. 
They are good, healthy food. We want to 
have them cheap, so that a person will not 
think he is eating a gold dollar instead of an 
apple. 

There is no spot in the country where ap- 
ples of better quality can be grown than 
right here in New England. Western New 
York acquired its reputation as a great a))- 
ple producing country because it Was the 
first place to grow them on a large scale. 
But the quality of apples grewn in Western 
New York is way down below that of those 
grown in New England. Western New York 
will have to go out of the apple business 
when New England takes proper advantage 
of its opportunities 


Fruit Trees Becoming Popular—“Now that 
the ranchers fully realize that grape grow- 
ing has been over done,” remarked T. J. 
Stephens of the Stockton Nursery, “there is 
a tendency to go in for fruit trees. This is 
noticed in the larger tracts to the south 
and the smaller ranches in the local dis- 
tricts where trees are being planted alter- 
nately with the vines. All varieties of 
fruit trees are being planted, including 
cherry, peach, pear and almond.” 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 


Fr. DELAUNAYT, 
ANGERS, FRANCE 
Extensive grower of Fruit Tree Stocks, Young 
Forest and Ornamental Plants; Tree Stocks; 
Evergreen and Deciduous Plants; Rose Stocks, 
etc., for Nursery Planting. Best grading and 
packing. 


We handle your order, large or small, in fine shape 
Want lists invited. 
For all information as to stock, prices, etc., address 


Cc. H. WEBER, American Agent, 
GREENFIELD, IND. 





PEACH SEED 

WE have a few hundred bushels of small 
North Carolina Naturals, collected in the 
mountains and foothills, crop of 1912. 


AMOOR RIVER PRIVET. 12 to 18 and 18 to 24 inch, 
in quantity. Thunbergii Barberry and California Privet, 
all sizes. 


VALDESIAN NURSERIES, Bostic, N. C. 
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ign Wurseries—“Ameri its” Sevi 
Foreign urseries merican gyrus eries 
The Nurseries of Holland— GEORGE Cc. ROEDING, Fresno, Cal. 
N MY wanderings, | visited Copenhagen of a rather sandy nature, but in Boskoop Gros Colman are the two popular green- 
| in Denmark, Amsterdam, Hague, Ant- which is about a half hours ride from Lei house grapes and among the peaches, the 
werp, Oudenbosch, Boskocp in Holland. den, it is all of a past formation. The soil Amsden June is a very widely grown sort. 
Brussels, Ghent and in Belgium. As these as you walk over it seems to rest on springs The Grapes brought from 15 to 20 cents a 
countries are so small | will refer to them and here between the canals are grown Con- pound and peaches and nectarines in cotton, 
collectively. One of the noted forests, not ifers, Holley, Buxus and an endless variety four to a box, from 40 to 60 cents per box. 
far from Copenhagen, is “The Hermitage,” of other evergreens and roses all of which Bay Trees and Kentia Palms 
with its magnificent Beech trees, many of are in the pink of condition. Ghent is another important nursery cen- 
them being five feet in diameter. In every 700 Firms in One District ter and here is the place to see the Bay 
direction black, white and brown deer were In this one district there are over seven trees, Kentia Palms and many others of the 
- seen brousing and they are so tame they hundred firms practically engaged in grow- rarer and finer sorts as well as Araucaria 
were more like cows than wild animals. ing the same class of stock and over six Excelsa in its variety of horticultural forms 
Great Nursery Center thousand people employed in caring for their and the fields of tuberous rooted Begonias 
Holland is without a doubt one of the nurseries. It seems impossible there should This year they will hold an international 
great nursery centers of Europe. Land is be a sale for all of this stock, but there evi- fair. Many of the buildings were very near- 
very valuable and at least one-third of the dently is for these Dutchmen are up-to-date ly finished at the time of my visit and the 
cultivatable area is occupied by dykes and in business matters, are great salesmen, and herticultural building, which is to remain 
canals. Haarlem and Leiden are the great are so keen after business that if you stop on the grounds permanently, is 700 feet 
bulb centers and one is bewildered by the’ in the hotel at Boskoop over night, you’ wide, 1000 feet long and is the largest struc- 
immense acreage devcted to this one indus- need not be surprised if you are aroused out ture on the grounds. 
try. At the time of my visit in August, the of bed at midnight and one of these enter- a, 
bulbs were being prepared for shipment and prising fellows, attempts to make a date The Opinion of an Expert 
under the most trying difficulties due to the with you to visit his nurseries in the wee The item of manufacturing cost has a 
rain which was driving the growers to ex-  hcurs of the morning. good deal to do with quality of circulation. 
asperation. My visit was ill-timed as far as Brussels a Second Paris A publication which commands the work of 
seeing the fields of flowers in all their Brussels is a second Paris but on a small- the best authors, which buys its illustra- 
oS wealth and gorgeous of color, but my eyes’ er scale. It is the center for the disposal tions from the highest-priced artists, which 
were opened to one point and that was that of the greenhouse grown grapes of the town has a large and well-paid staff, etc.. must 
the bulbs which we have been receiving in of Hoeylaert in which there are over five necessarily attract to itself a higher class 
California were far inferior to what they thousand houses devoted to table grape cul- of readers than a publication which is cheap- 
term first quality bulbs. ture, and in a smaller way the raising Cf jy thrown together. If advertisers are not 
Excellent Linguists peaches. The annual output of grapes and willing to consider such matters, the grade 
There is one factor which appeals to an peaches is in the neighborhood of $2,000,000 of paper used and all the other details which 
American and that is that all of these Hol- There are over seven hundred owners and go to distinguish between publications, then 
land growers are such excellent linguists. they all seem to be prosperous. I made it a they cannot have a clear idea as to “quality” 
They speak French, English, German with point to visit the wholesale market in Brus- and the estimation of quality circulation be- 
about as much fluency as they do their na- sels and saw the fruit being sold at auction comes with them a matter of guesswork.— 
tive tongue. The soil of the bulb farms is The black Hamburg or Frankenthal and Printers’ Ing, Jan. 9, 1913. 
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Events in Mursery and Orchard Rows 


Special Reports to ‘‘American Fruits’”’ 


Want a State Nursery—Representative 
Smith of Penobscot county has introduced 
a bill in the Maine legislature providing for 
a state nursery to encourage the reforest 
ing of waste lands, and that $1,500 be appro- 
priated for 1913 and the same amount for 
1914, to be expended by the forest commis- 
sioner to establish the nursery in connection 
with the school of forestry and to supply 
tree seedlings at cost for planting lands 
in Maine. 


Riverside County, Cal.—This county has 
220,723 bearing orchard fruit trees; 1,224,- 
217 bearing tropical fruit trees; and 24,940 
bearing nut trees. There were 1,021,957 
bearing orange trees; 115,020 bearing lemon 
trees; 80,572 bearing olive trees; 2054 bear- 
ing fig trees; 1,570,794 bearing grapevines; 
10.577 bearing apple trees; 72,933 bearing 
peach and nectarine trees; 18,447 bearing 
pear trees; 34,557 bearing plum and prune 
trees; 83,069 bearing apricot trees. The 
total orchard fruit product in a year was 
301,493 bushels. The grape product amount- 
ed to 12,133,389 pounds; small fruit product, 


yor 


23,722 quarts; nut product 239,581 pounds; 
peach product 77,138 bushels: pear product, 
13,424 bushels; plum product, 54,873 bushels: 
apricot product 145,159 bushels; fig product, 
73,796 pounds; orange product, 2,006,902 
boxes; lemon produce, 304,683 boxes; olive 
product, 1,281,970 pounds; almond product 
168,570 pounds; walnut product, 67,491 
pounds. 


Training Practical Horticulturists—That 
the horticultural department of the College 
of Agriculture, Ohio State University, is 
turning out practical § horticulturists’ is 
proven by the number of students who go 
into practical work as soon as they finish 
their course. Within the last month A. J. 
Burns, a recent graduate has taken charge 
of a 100-acre orchard near Pulaski, Pa., and 
H. C. Hoyt, another graduate has organized 
an orchard company at Mt. Gilead, O. At 
the present time there are seven students 
in pomology, all city boys, who are planning 
to go into the fruit business near Cleveland 
as soon as they finish the work, and two 
others will go into the hill county in South- 
ern Ohio and engage in fruit growing. 


Boskoop, Holland, Rose Show—The com- 
mittee has been obliged to greatly extend 
the grounds of the exposition, in order to 
meet the wishes of the very large number of 
exhibitors. Around the Rosarium, which will 
cover about an acre, will be built a pergola 
600 feet long. This pergola alone will re- 
quire 3000 climbing roses, which have al- 
ready been grown in pots for this purpose. 
in the Rosarium will be placed thousands 
of roses, bush and standard form; to keep 
the display in good shape during the time of 
exposition, there will be a surplus of 50,000 
bush roses and 6000 standard roses in 300 
varieties, all grown in pots. In the back- 
ground of the Rosarium will be erected an 
Italian floral temple with side wings 120 feet 
broad, 12 feet high. 


Trees in Quarantine.—A despatch from 
Red Bluffs, Cal., says: County Horticultural 
Commissioner C. B. Week last month con- 
demned and placed under quarantine two 
large shipments of Eastern fruit trees which 
had been shipped to Corning. In all about 
2000 trees were affected with an Eastern 
peach root bore, an insect which saps the 
vitality of the tree. 





A New Rose—The Fireflame is the name 
of the newest rose. It is said to be an ex- 
quisite blossom of the colors that its name 
implies—a radiant yellow, a bunch of the 
roses, in full bloom and in the bud looking 
like tongues and bursts of flame coming up 
from a verdant field. The Fireflame is a 
product of Ireland, grown near Belfast by 
one of the famous rose growers of that scc- 
tion of Erin. It was raised from a field rose. 
There is great demand in New York for the 
Irish rose, 





Maderos Have No Use for Them—A solid 
carload of pecan trees, en route from Fler- 
ida to the Madero family in Mexico, has 
been held up in San Marcos, Tex. in a 
cordance with telegraphic instructions fron 
the Maderos. This shipment has been 
bought by David Woodward of San Antonio 
and is being planted on 155 acres of his 
San Marcos farm land. A stick of dynamite 
is used where each tree is to be placed. This 
digs the hole quickly and cheaply. 





Big Nursery Contract—What is said to 
be the largest contract ever executed for 
orange stock was closed recently when C. 
\W. Bushwell, the Zante, Cal., orchardist, 
made an agreement to deliver to a Los 
Angeles seed house 400,000 year-old stock 
This contract Was signed after a careful, per- 
sonal investigation of conditions and was 
made by a representative of the Scuthern 
house. It was stated in the course of the 
investigation that not half of the contract- 
ed deliveries of orange trees can be made by 
southern nurserymen. 


Spraying Pressure—Prof. H. A. Surface, 


Harrisburg, Pa: “During recent years it has 
been very popular to recommend high pres- 
sure for spraying. This is one of the fads 


that will pass with ecthers and find its prop- 
er level pastime, although it is all right for 
the arsenical spray for the codling moth 
just after the blossoms fall. I have publish- 
ed, and here repeat it, that it makes no dil- 
ference how the lime-sulphur solution is a)- 
plied for the San Jose scale, just so the ma- 
terial is strong enough and the treatment is 
therough. I can assure you that | have 
cleaned up trees with a pressure of forty 
pounds, and | also know of a peach orchard 
in Chester county, that was cut back to 
stubs or “topped,” and absolutely cleansed 
of the scale by one thorough treatment with 
white wash brushes dipped in a sclution ot 
lime-sulphur made strong. 


Idaho Fruit Interests—On January Ist, 
1913, orchards and vineyards of Idaho, cov- 
ering all ages, give a total of 142,773 acres 
There were assessed during 1912, 50,000 
acres of fruit trees at a cash valuation ol 
$200 per acre, exclusive of land value, rep- 
resenting $10,000,000.00 cash value. Forty 
per cent of said cash value, as levied by 
the state, would produce $4,000,000.00, At 
the tax levy rate of $3.55 per hundred, weuld 
pav as taxes into the state and county treas- 
uries the sum of $142,000.00 for the vear 
1912, upon the trees cnly 


Lively California Planting—More than 
200,000 fruit trees are being set out this 
spring in the San Fernando valley, Cal. In 
addition to this great number other acre- 
age is being made ready for tree planting as 
soon as erders can be filled by the nurseries. 
Besides a fifth of a million fruit trees, thous- 
ands of palms, cypress and pepper trees are 
being put out by land owners. An investi- 
gation of the tree planting shows that 80,- 
000 peach trees are being supplied by the 
nurseries, 40,000 pear trees, 40,000 apricots, 
20,000 apple and more than 20,000 other 
varieties, inclusive principally of plums and 
walnuts. 


Big Olive Orchard Plans—The Gibraltar 
Investment and Home Building company, of 
California, operating extensively in develop 
ing land into producing orchards, particular- 
ly olives and citrus fruits, won such signal 
honors at the National Orange show that 
they are now considering plans for an ex- 
tensive exhibit at the San Diego exposition 
The San Diego manager of the company, 
Mr. Maclellan Dorsey, states that his com- 
pany is now negotiating for a large tract 
of land in the interior vallevs adjacent to 
San Diego, upon which to plant a few of the 
several million trees which it is propagating 
in three large propagating plants and grow- 
ing in a score of nurseries, 


Nearly $400 Per Tree—There are two 
trees located on the grove at Buckingham, 
Fla., on Crange River, owned by R. IL. C. 
Travers, that have simply beaten the record. 
Cne of them bore fruit that brought the 
cwner in $370, while the other brought in 
$350. The trees are about forty years old 
and are in fine condition now, being seed- 
ling trees. This sounds big, but it is given 
as a fact. Grapefruit and orange culture 
will pay, but it has to be done like any other 
business. A man must attend to business. 


Fruit Quarantine To Be Lifted—In order 
that the agricultural and horticultural ex- 
hibits propesed by the various states for 
the Panana-Pacific and Panama Canal Ex- 
pesitions at San Francisco and San Diego, 
respectively, may not be jeopardized because 
of the quarantine California has establish- 
ed against certain states, State Horticul- 
turist Cook has agreed to exempt such ship- 
iments of truit, agricultural products, nurs- 
ery stock and seed, after strict inspection. 
Dr. Cook will insist on inspection at the 
shipping point, and careful inspecticn in 
California before being delivered at its des- 
tination. 


Planting at Oroville, Cal.—in addition to 
planting fruit trees at Wyandotte, J. H. Les- 
gett is planting cherries of the Black Tar- 
tarian variety. V. B. Howe is also planting 
ten acres ef cherries and early shipping 
plums on his Palermo property. Smith and 
Hileg, who recently bought property at Lone 
Tree irom Duncan C. McCallum, are pre- 
paring ground for planting early plums. 


Parasite for Mediterranean Fly—Dr. Sil!- 
vestri, an entomologist sent by the Hawaiian 
territorial board cf agriculture to make a 
search in different parts of the werld for a 
parasite to destroy the fruit pest known as 
the Mediterranean fly, has cabled from Cape- 
town, South Africa, that he has found it in 
the West African jungle and that he would 
return with a supply at once via Australia. 





Prune Every Year—O. M. Clark, Clemson 
College, S. C.: To get the most satisfactory 
results pruning should be done every year 
By annually heading back and thinning out 
the small branches during the early life of 
the tree and removing a dead branch here 
and a stray limb there, in after years the 
tree can be kept in good, healthy fruiting 
conditicn, and it will never be necessary to 
cut out large limbs or unbalance the tree 
by very heavy pruning. Pruning should con- 
ist more in directing the grewth each year 
than by checking it by one heavy pruning 
which is to make up for years of neglect. If 
a tree is properly directed and shaped when 
young, it will never be necessary to cut out 
many branches or large limbs in later years. 


Planting Pears In Washington—Fifty 
acres of orchard, in which there is to be a 
large preponderance of winter Bartlett and 
the famed French pears of Chivignon, as 
propagated at Salem, Ore., nurseries, is the 
addition now being made to Thurston coun- 
ty horticultural interests at Lacey, Wash., 
and just off the Pacific highway. This acre 
age is less than one-half of the holdings of 
Puck & McDonald. 





Minnesota Fruit Growers—The Minnesota 
Fruit Association, organized two years ago 
at the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
State Horticultural society, has been incorp- 
orated with a capital stock of $100,000. Its 
officers will be at 635 Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis. The officers of the incorpora- 
tion are: President, W. A. Currie, Minne- 
anolis; vice-president, R. A. Wright. Excel- 
sior; secretary and treasurer, Langford W. 
Smith, St. Paul; manager, H. H. Rowley. 
The cfficers and H. U. Beebe of Lake City, 
and J. V. Free of Wabash, form the board of 
directors, 
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Allegations and Denials In Stark Bros. Case 


William P. Stark has filed suit against 
the Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Com- 
pany, and Edgar W. Stark, President of said 
company, Lloyd C. Stark, vice-president, and 
Eugene Duncan, treasurer, asking for the 
appointment of a receiver for the comapny, 
on the following grounds: That Edgar W. 
Stark has never learned the fundamental 
principles of the business ;that he is not 
familiar with the scope, nor with the details 
of the business; that he is incompetent to 
run the business, and yet he dictates to the 
other officers all of their official acts in con- 
nection with the business. 

That Edgar W. Stark, and the wife of Clar- 
ence M. Stark, (who was appointed his 
guardian upon her application to the Pro- 
bate Court to have him declared of unsound 
mind,) fraudulently conspired and confed- 
erated together to deprive plaintiff of any 
office in the management or control of the 
business, and without regard for the wel- 
fare of the company took control of the af- 
fairs of the company and placed it in the 
hands of persons who were under the dom- 
ination of Edgar W. Stark, with the result 
that the business is in the hands of incom- 
petent persons, and the property is depre- 
ciating in value, and in danger of being en- 
tirely dissipated. 

That through the unlawful conspiracy, 
Edgar W. Stark has had resolutions passed 
attempting to confer absolute authority up- 
cn himself as President, which said resolu- 
ticns are illegal and contrary to the by-laws 
of the company. It is alleged that the busi- 
ness of the company is impaired by the ac- 
tion of the president. 

Plaintiff asks the cowt to appoint a re- 
ceiver to take charge of the affairs of the 
company, and for a decree of dissolution. 

Incorporated in 188) 

The company was inccrporated in June, 
1889, under the name of Stark Brothers Nur- 
sery Company, With a capital stock of $50,- 
000, of which only one-half was paid up. The 
firm name was changed in August, 1893, and 
the capital stock raised to $300,000. In July, 
1902, the capital was raised to $1,000,000. 
Of this $5000 shares are designated as cu- 
mulative 6 per cent. preferred stock, and 
5000 shares as common stock, all of a par 
value of $100. 

The plaintiff avers he owns 1515 shares 
of preferred, and 1403 shares of common 
stock, cr practically one-third of the entire 
stock. He declares Edgar Stark owns prac- 
tically the same number of shares as the 
plaintiff, and Clarence Stark, who is repre- 
sented by his son, Lloyd, about the same 
amount of stock as the other main stock- 
holders. 

William P. Stark Was treasurer of the 
company in 1911, the petition states. He 
formerly was president of the State Board 
of Horticulture. 


WICK HATHAWAY’S © 


Statement By Stark Bros. Nurseries 
Orchards Co. 


Editor American Fruits: 

While our business troubles do not con 
cern the public and the press is not the 
place to air them, yet W. P. Stark persists 
in causing to be published grossly mislead 
ing statements intended to injure our con 
pany, hence this statement. 

The President made no such statements as 
alleged. 

Our stockholders have simply exercised 
their privilege. 

No exorbitant salaries are being paid 

At the last annual election, our three lead 
ing officers were put upon salaries of just 
one-half the total paid to W. P. Stark, his 
son and son-in-law. Also a claim has been 

















EDGAR W. STARK, President 
Stark Bros. Nur. and Orchards Co. 
made for $3000.00 royalty for a small pamph- 
let gotten out, while the author was drawing 
a salary—something unheard of with us, 

and, we fancy, with other concerns. 

In 1911 W. P. Stark made demands for ex 
orbitant salaries which the company refused 
to pay, and his resignation was [filed volun 
tarily After two months’ absence, he re- 
turned and, at the invitation of the directors, 
resumed his old relations. 

The day he was re-elected treasurer, he 
drew $1,000 back salary for the two months 
he was absent and left for the East on the 
company’s time and expense to negotiate 
fcr a valuable new peach. Instead of so 
doing, he entered into an agreement to get 
control cf the peach for his own benefit in- 
stead of for the company. While W. P. Stark 
was still an officer of this company, his son, 
with whom he was associated, started a 


BERRY PLANT NURSERY 





I grow St. Regi 


. Herbert Perfection, Early King, Cuthbert Marlboro, Golden Queen, Columbian, Hay- 


maker, Plum Fanner, Kansas, Cumberland, Gregg, Raspberry, Dewberry, Blowers Mercereau, Eldorado, 


Snyder and Early Harvest Blackberry by the acre. 


Also most of one who farm devoted to forty lead- 


ing varieties of Strawberry including Hathaway's Hundred Dollar, and Money Meker two of the best 


big heavy yielders known to the Strawberry world. 


I invest more cash in barn yard fertilizer, per 


acre, than some farms are worth. No Cheap John stuff tolerated. Prices right for good plants. 


Write your wants to 


| DEPT. 5 


WICK HATHAWAY’S BERRY PLANT NURSERY 


MADISON, OHIO 


rival nursery and W. P. Stark Was then and 
still is largely indebted to this company. 
rhese and various other reasons compelled 
he majority of the stockholders to not re- 
elect him 
Our company is enjoying exceptionally fine 
trade and is in a prosperous and harmonious 
ecndition, harmony having been non-exist- 
ent for some time while W. P. Stark was an 
oilicer of the company) All of the old em- 
ployes of the company, many of whom have 
been with it from its inception, are still con- 
nected with it, and everything is running 
harmoniously and smoothly The business 
of the company and its financial condition, 
under the present management, is ahead 
of what it was a year and two years ago 
while W. P. Stark Was connected with the 
company 
This is simply a cause of a disgruntled 
stockholder with a fancied grievance, He 
doubtless thinks his new company will be 
the gainer by these proceedings by obtaining 
the valuable business this company has 
built up. He is now, and has been for many 
years, a director in this company and has 
taken an active part in the conduct of its 
aifairs and is largely responsible for its ac- 
ticns and policies 
There is absolutely no merit in these pro- 
ceedings 
Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., 
E. W. STARK, President 


Kentucky Mountain Orchards 

Frankfort, Ky.—While prospective invest- 
ors have been dazzled with the spectacular 
rise in values of fruit lands in the north and 
southwest, thousands of miles away, one 
Kentucky teacher has taken advantage 0! 
his scientific knowledge, invested his sav- 
ings at home, and now produces a financial 
yield quite as imposing as anything the val- 
leys of the Rockies can show, and right 
here in the despised and neglected “pauper 
counties” of Kentucky, on $4 land, from 
which the timber had been stripped and the 
slopes left shaggy with brush and small 
trees 

Three years ago Prof. G. D,. Smith, of the 
science department of the Eastern Kentucky 
State Normal, who, by the way, aroused the 
interest in Rowan county by which its peo- 
ple secured the first demonstration orchard 
project, bought some land in Rockcastle 
county. He cleared it and planted fifty 
acres in apple, peach, cherry and plum trees, 
where he is experimenting with 250 varie- 
ties to ascertain which is best suited to the 
soil and climate. He also planted straw- 
berries, and has demonstrated that the 
Arioma variety reaches its state of greatest 
perfection in the Kentucky mountains. Be- 
sides these he planted 150,000 forest trees-— 
black locust and walnut, hardy catalpa, 
maple and linden. His peach trees, 1,400 
of them, and 300 cherry and plum trees will 
come into bearing this year. He spent all 
told $5,000 developing the place, and re- 
cently he refused $20,000 for the tract. 

Close to him Samuel Hurst, a Richmond 
merchant, has 400 acres; Prof. Bruce Fink, 
of Miami University, Ohio, 118 acres, and 
three Berea College professors have simi- 
lar tracts. They are planning to organize 
an association there like the one in Rowan 
county. 
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For Wisconsin Nurserymen to Consider 


The consensus of opinion, on the part of 


experts, that the Wisconsin soil is excep- 
ticnally well fitted to fruit growing, lends 
additional significance to Bulletin 227 of the 
University Agricultural experiment station, 
embellished with a picture of the flat-headed 
apple tree borer, one of the worst villains 
in the insect category, since it kills millions 
of young fruit, shade and forest trees each 
year. The pamphlet is by J. G. Sanders ol 
the Nursery and Orchard Inspection Ser- 
vice, and is essentially a survey of the whole 
state situation. Such a diagnosis, says the 
Milwaukee Free Press, should stimulate lo- 
cal nurserymen to greater efforts, and should 
benefit farmers and fruit growers by defin- 
ing the precautions which ought not to be 
neglected by those who would make fruit 
growing a success. 

Strange to say, not over 20 per cent ol 
the nursery stock sold in the state is home 
grown, Wisconsin nurserymen having sig- 
nally failed to cover their own territory, 
or to commend their wares to purchasers 
either by direct advertisement in newspap- 
ers and periodicals, or by the _ indirect 
method of activity at horticultural society 
meetings, or by attractive exhibits at state 
and county fairs, where many possible cus- 
tomers are to be met. A state nurserymen’s 
association is now organizing, which can 
deal as a unit with common carriers and 
legislators, can regulate prices, exchange 








Apple Trees 
Peach Trees 
Apple Seedlings 


Pear Seedlings, (Japan and French) 
Shade Trees Flowering Shrubs 
Catalpa Bungei 
Catalpa Speciosa Seedling 
Apple Grafts, Whole or Piece Root 


Write for Prices 


J. H. SKINNER & CO. 


NORTH TOPEKA 
KAN. 




















DANSVILLE GROWN 


APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, PEACH, CHERRY, QUINCE 
Two Year Trees. Leading Varieties 
Write for Prices. Send in your Want Lists 
We offer APPLE SEEDLINGS grown in Topeka 
Well grown and graded. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
DENTON, WILLIAMS & DENTON 
(Sueressors to C. W. Denton & Son) 
WHOLESALE NURSERYMEN, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


surplus stock, and promote enterprise and 
mutual aid among members. Furthermore, 
at the annual meeting of the State Horticul- 
tural society, a whole half-day’s program is 
to be devoted to nursery topics exclusively 
Inspection disclosed many first-class nur- 
series, but also many inferior ones in the 
hands of incompetents, who had not master 
ed such details of their trade as grafting, 
budding, layering, trimming, who allow 
their young trees to become overgrown and 
detericrate till they are almost a total loss 

The first desideratum is a sufficiency ol 
nurseries catering to local trade, handling 
only fruit trees grafted on roots hard) 
enough to withstand Wisconsin winters, and 
in varieties suited to the Wisconsin soil and 
climate. “If buyers would withhold their 
orders When in doubt about new varieties, 
and inquire of the horticulturist cf the col- 
lege of agriculture, many dollars thrown 
away on varieties unsuited to our climate 
would be saved.” Expert opinion awaits 
any resident of this state, on application 

Sound advice as to transplanting, root- 
pruning, cutting back of young trees, also 
as to the care necessary to protect them 
from rabbits and mice in winter, and from 
insect depredation in summer, are supplied 
for those interested in fruitgrowing, who 
are warned to make sure that those nursery- 
men of whom they purchase have complied 
with state inspection laws, and so can guar- 
antee healthy stock free from pests. Insect 
infestations, with cuts by which each may be 
recognized, even by the uninformed are a 
feature of this bulletin, Which deals not only 
with fruit tree destroyers, but with infesters 
of shade trees, such as the ccettony maple 
scale, the strawberry roct house, the poplar 
borer, and the bronze birch borer, fatal to 
so many of the exquisite white birches. 
There is also a section devoted to fungus 
and bacterial disease. 


Money In Blueberries 

For the lovers of blueberry pie, blueberry 
pudding and the other delicious desserts 
made with this popular American berry, 
the achievements of the plant breeders oi 
the Department of Agriculture in develop- 
ing cultivated blue berries almost the size 
of Concord grapes have special interest, 
says the New York Evening Post. 

This season’s results of the work of cul- 
tivating blueberries have been the most suc- 
cessful attained during a series of thorough- 
going experiments extending over several 
years, and Frederick V. Coville, the Gov- 
ernment expert in charge of the investiga- 
tions, believes that the way has been open- 
ed for a new industry and for a new use of 
land which will yield more profits than 
other forms of farming in many sections 
of the country. 

Blueberries, or huckleberries, as the fruit 
is called in the Southern States, are a more 
important wild crop than many would think. 
It is estimated that this year there were 
nearly $2,000,000 worth of blueberries pick- 
ed and sold in the markets of the country. 


We Offer for Spring 1913 


NORWAY MAPLE 
SILVER MAPLE 
CAROLINA POPLAR 


IN CARLOTS 
ALL SIZES 
GET OUR PRICES 


THE GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., Inc., Greenbrier, Tenn. 


There is only one commercial blueberry 
plantation in the whole United States, and, 
with the exception of this crop, all of the 
blueberries used are picked from wild 


bushes. 


California Orange Show—The story ol 
California’s great orange industry is graph 
ically told by the wonderful display at the 
third National Cranzge show which opened 
at Bernardino, Yeb. 17, and continued 
thrcugh the week Millions of oranges were 
included in the exhibit which also showed 
the metheds of planting, irrigating and car- 
ing tor the trees and the picking, packing 
and shipping of the fruit. 


Arkansas Fruit Growers—Members of th 
Arkansas Horticultural Society and others 
have organized the Northwest Arkansas 
Fruit Growers’ Associaticn, with A. G. Boyle, 
Centerton, president; C. N. Miller, Spring- 
dale, first vice-president; W. P. George, 
Berryville, second vice-president; E. C. 
Downer, Regers, secretary; J. C. Faris, 
Centertcn, treasurer; A. D. Milsap, Farming: 
ton, C. §. Bouton, Springdale, H. W. Gipple, 
Bentonville; E. N. Hopkins, Fort Smith, and 
E. N. Plank, Decatur, directors. 


Membership in the American Association 
of Nurserymen is an asset in the business 
of the aurseryman who will study the pro- 
ceedings, attend the conventions and take 
part in the discussions of practical trade 
topics. Write to Secretary John Hall, Gran- 
ite building, Rochester, N. Y., today, if you 
are not a member. 


NO MATTER WHAT 

Periodicals you are taking you cannot af- 
ford to be without *‘American Frwuits’’ de- 
clared by leading Nurserymen throughout the 
country to be beyond question the most able 
and valuable Nursery Trade Journal pub- 
lished. 

Twelve and one-half cents a month by the 
year. 


WOOD LABELS 


The kind that gives satisfaction 
Can be supplied either plain or 
printed, with Iron or Copper wire 
attached in any quantity. 

Our facilities for handling your 
requisite are unexcelled. 

Samples and prices are at the 
command of a communication 
from you. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


WANTED.— Experienced nursery-agency manager 
seeks engagement. Practical nurseryman. Able 
correspondent. Thorough knowledge money-mak- 
ing agency system. Successful agent getter. Have 
established new agencies. Can prepare all literature, 
forms, etc. for every department. Experienced 
bookkeeper and stenographer. Own typewriter. 
Trustworthy. energetic. References. Compensation. 
salary, salary and commission, profit-sharing or 
partnership. H., American Fruits, Rochester, N. Y. 


_Manetti, Hardy Rhododendrons, Fruit 
Stocks, Ornamentals, Evergreens, Shrubs 
Trees, Roses, Boxwood, Baytrees, etc. 


Write for lists to: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


31 Barclay St. P. 0. Box 762 


NEW YORK 
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A Plea for Selection In Plants 


Many of the most valuable fruits we grow 
in California are results of selection. The 
Muir peach, the Lovell peach, the Phillips 
cling, the Chapman and Advance cherries; 
the P. Barry pear; the Clyman plum, the 
Tilton apricot. Cook’s and Skinner's apple, 
and many others are natural selected seed- 
lings. And so with our almonds and wal 
nuts; the Hatch seedlings, the I. X. L., the 
ne plus ultra and the nonpareil, the Lewel 
ling and the Drake, and some others are the 
commercial almonds of California. What 
ever French varieties of walnuts may prove 
to be, the fact remains that all the thous 
ands of carloads of splendid nuts that have 
grown in the state and which have made 
California famous are natural selected Cal 
ifornia seedlings. All progressive and broad 
minded horticulturists recognize this fact 
and look to a continued steady improve 
ment in our commercial varieties mainly 
through selection. 

Half a century ago Charles Mock of! 
Petaluma, after extensive experiments with 
best varieties of apples from eastern states, 
said: “The process of acclimation is not by 
change on an individual transposed trom its 
native locality, but on the repeated processes 
of reproduction from seed. Every fruit 
grower can aid in the work, and should seek 
to do so. All promising seedlings should be 
sent to the office of the secretary of the 
horticultural commission, where a commit 
tee of experts may be called to act upon it 
There is no other way to do it; propagators 
should never pass upon their own introduc- 
tions. 

We may go back 10 years or more and 


Just suy you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 


CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, 
Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines 
and Conifers for Nursery Planting 


Information regarding stock, terms, prices. 
etc, may be had on application to Mr 
Detriche’s sole representative for the United 
States and Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, New York. 














WE MUST CLEAR LAND 


FOR SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


On Early Richmond Cherry, all grades, 3 to 4 and 
3 1-2 to 5 ft., Jonathan Apple and 1 yr. Apple, Assort- 
ed Norway Maple, Carolina Poplar, Fl. Shrubs, 3 to 4 


ft. and 200,000 Apple Grafts No. 1. 


Write us at once 


BARNES NURSERIES, 


Bell Phone, Park 391 x 


(College Hill) Cincinnati, O. 


LEONARD COATES, Morgan Hill, Cal. 


may find that all the practical growers and 
those who have succeeded in giving the 
world the best varieties of fruits have fol- 
iowed selection in its simplest form. Van 
Mons spent his life in producing pears by 
areful and intelligent selection of seed 
lings; Knight, of England, did the same with 
other fruits: Thomas Rivers, also of Eng 
land, and his son and grandson after him, 
ut upon the market the best plums, and 
nany of the best cherries, peaches and nec 
tarines that are known and eaten. B. S 
Fox of San Jose worked in the same way, 
originating several pears which are recog 
nized as standards; W. H. Chapmen of 
Napa did the same with cherries, merely se 
lecting the finest fruits from the best trees, 
thinning it out and sowing the seed of what 
remained Hle died a poor man, unknown, 
while the cherry growers of California are 
making thousands of dollars every year from 


the fruit he gave us. 


Newton’s Famous Apple Tree 


Future American visitors to London who 
go to Burlington House to see the piece ol 
Isaac Newton's apple tree which was pre- 
sented to the Royal Astronomical Society 
recently need be troubled by no doubts as to 
its genuineness Seldom, in fact, says a 
London cablegram to the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, has a relic of such interest been 
so clearly authenticated as this bit of the 
apple tree that grew in Newton's garden, 
and the falling of the fruit from which sue 
gested to him the idea of gravitation 

This tiny log, which now reposes in a 
glass case, is about 2% inches in diameter 
and 3 inches in width. It does not look 
like the wood of an apple tree, but at Kew, 
where it has been microscopically examined, 
its character was vindicated, and it was 
proved unquestionably to be part of an a 
ple tree. The story of the log is told in de 
tail, moreover, by Charles William Walker, 
the member of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety who presented it to that distinguished 
body. 

“It is,” he says, “a piece of the arple tre 
at Woolsthorpe, the home of Sir Isaac New 
ton. The history of this piece of wood and 
the way in which I came to have it is as 
follows: 


“My father, Richard Walker, was born at 
Bradmere, Nottinghamshire, at the manor 
farm there in 1807. He went to school when 
he was 10 or 12 years of age to a clergy- 
man at Stcke, Lincolnshire, named Pearson 
My tather told me that while he was at 
school there was a very wild windstorm one 
night, and that in the morning news came 
that Sir Isaac Newton's apple tree had been 
blown down at Woolsthorpe. The school- 
master, Mr. Pearson, and several of the boys 
at once set off for Woolsthorpe, where Sir 
Isaac Newton's house was, and which is not 
far from Stoke, which is on the Lincolnshire 
side of Belvoir Castle 

“When they arrived there they saw the 
old apple tree lying on the ground. It had 
been propped up all round for very many 
years, and every effort had been made to 
preserve it 

“My tather said he did not know by what 
authority Mr. Pearson acted, but the school- 
master obtained a saw from somewhere and 
sawed a good many logs of wood from the 
branches. My father got one of these 
pieces, which be always kept as being of 
great interest. Many times he was asked to 
part with it, but he always refused. My 
father showed the piece of wood to me and 
told me all the circumstances under which 
he got it. There can not be the least doubt 
that it came into his possession in the way 
I have described.” 

A report from Quitman, Ga., says that 
frauds have been practiced on farmers in 
the matter of shipping them seedling pe- 
can trees instead of budded stock by agents. 
A great deal of complaint is being heard on 
the subject 
Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 


PEACH SEED | 


The Kind that Produces 
Results 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 


Pomona, N. C. 


FIRST TIME OFFERED 


Etc. for 


New Line of Knives, Shears, 


the Nursery Trade 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRANDS 








Here at last is an opportunity 
to procure strictly High Grade, 
practical Nurserymen’s Knives 
made by a manufacturer of in- 
ternational reputation. Sam- 
ples will be sent to responsible 
parties. 
sistent with quality. A trial 
order will convince you. 


Prices always con- 








Glen Saint Mary, 


lf interested, write 


C. 


at once for prices and detailed information 


E BROWNE 
Florida 
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Che Round Table—In Common Council 


The Woodpeckers 


Editor American Fruits: 

Known to many as the “carpenters of bird- 
life,” our woodpeckers chisel and hammer 
away at the limbs and trunks of our shade 
and forest trees, until the insects and larvae 
hidden beneath the sheltering rough bark, 
come forth to be devoured. Their great 
work in keeping the insect pest under con- 
trol is but imperfectly understood, and many 
farmers and orchardists even charge them 
directly with destroying the crees, when 
they behold dead trunks or limbs filled full 
of holes that evidently the woodpecker 
made. This charge, however, is unfair, as 
the woodpeckers were only drawn to such 
trees because the trees were on the point of 
dying off and filled full of insects, which 
they simply extracted. Woodpeckers are 
partial to afflicted trees and will but rare- 
ly attack green limbs, because they know 
by instinct that healthy limbs do not con- 
tain insects and worms for which they 
search. 

The only exception in this family is the 
yellow-breast, who is a sap-sucker. He drills 
holes in green trees in order to exist on the 
sap. At times they will girdle the trees 








36th YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


SPRING OF 1913 


We offer a Complete Line of Nursery 
Stock Consisting of 


Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, 
Grape, Currant, Gooseberry, 
Small Fruits, Maple Norway, 
Maple Schwedlerii, Maple Silver, 
Poplar Carolina, Poplar Volga, 
Elm American, Sycamore Oriental, 
Sycamore American, Mountain Ash, 


Box Alder, Althea, Hydrangea, 
Barberries, Syringas, Weigelias, 
Clematis, Honey Suckle, Wistaria, 


Ampelopsis, Roses, Evergreens, 
California Privet, Buxus, Weeping Trees, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings, 

Black Locust Seedlings, Fruit Tree Stocks, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seed 


Our stock is well grown and graded and 
prices are such that it will pay you 
to investigate. Come and 


see us or write. 


J. K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 




















with punctures so close together that the 
bark peels off, stopping the upward flow of 
the sap, destroying the cambium and check- 
ing growth. The hickory, the apple, the 
pear and the mountain ash are his favorite 
tree. The yellow-breast is the outlaw of the 
woodpecker family and should be treated as 
such whenever opportunity presents itself. 
J. 


Avocado Pear Propagation 


En Eldora, la., despatch to the Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald recently said: 

Professor Milo H. Hunt, who left this city 
some five or six years ago and moved to 
Whittier, Cal., recently wrote to friends in 
Eldora of his work in that state and his ex- 
periences in horticulture. Mr. Hunt with 
some other gentlemen have propagated a 
luxuriant tree which bids fair to revolution- 
ize the fruit industry of that state. 

The tree is known as the ahuacate and 
the present owners of the few trees now is 
existence believe that the season’s profits 
for the fruit will reach $900. Besides this 
amount $1,700 has been received for buds 
from the trees this season, making perhaps 
the most valuable trees in America as pro- 
ducers in a year: 

Following is the reply of Emery Albertson, 
Whittier, Cal., to our inquiry on the sub- 
ject: 

Editor American Fruits: 

The fruit referred to is the one commonly 
known as alligator (or more properly the 
avocado) pear, a tropical fruit found in 
Mexico and other tropical countries and 
for some time offered on the American mar- 
kets in small quantities at very high prices, 
50 cents to $1 each. It is used largely in 
salads and as butter or soft-cheese on bread, 
by many very highly relished. There are 
very few trees in Southern California, 10 
to 20 years old ;:and in past 4 or 5 years 
these have been attracting much attention 
and now a number are becoming much in- 
terested in the propagation and culture. Its 
propagation by budding or grafting seems 
quite difficult, and as a seedling not at all 
reliable. 

Prof. Hunt with others, has been much 
interested in it and he has written his old 
home people about it. Some few plantings 
of 1 to 10 acres have been made, but only or 
mostly within the past year, so as yet only 
isolated trees are in bearing. I have a 
seedling tree planted in my lot, spring of 
1910, was then single stem about 3 feet, 
now 9 to 10 feet in height and over 8 feet 
spread of branches, full of bloom buds and I 
am waiting anxiously to see whether will 
develop or set fruit and mature it and what 
its quality. If a failure will bud to good 
fixed variety. 

I took Mr. C. M. Hobbs of Bridgeport (who 
is spending winter with us) to see the tree 
and he can answer further questions. I 
paid 50 cents for one of the pears from this 


tree. 


FERRET TREE SO + le oe oe om & 
H. H. PEIN, Halstenbek, Germany 


Established 17 
Address ali inquiries for tradelists etc. to our Sole American Agents 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, NEW YORK 


P. 0. Box 762, or 31 Barclay Street 


We all sampled it. Some liked it very 
much; others did not fancy it. 

From Mr. Runyan of Elizabeth, N. J., | 
hear they are trying them now in Cuba. 

We are not by any means frozen up, nor 
one-half as hard hit as papers in their sen- 
sational reports gave it. My loss is nothing; 
some lower sections suffered considerable 
loss. 

EMERY ALBERTSON. 

Whittier, Cal., Feb. 1, 1913. 


Congressional Seeds For Next Year.—In 
connection with congressional vegetable and 
flower seeds, according to Secretary Wilson, 
of the Department of Agriculture, in his 
annual report just received, there has been 
a steady improvement in the quality distrib- 
uted, and that this has been appreciated is 
shown by the increased demand for them. 
That part of the congressional seed dis- 
tribution covering vegetables and flowers for 
1912-13 will require about 600 tons of ma- 
terial. These seeds will all be assembled, 
packeted and distributed by the first of 
April, 1913. In round numbers, about 
61,000,000 packets will be put up and 
mailed. 

Chautauqua Grape Industry—The annual 
report of A. M. Loomis, secretary of the 
Chautauqua & Lake Erie Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation shows something of the importance 
of the grape industry in Chautauqua coun- 
ty for 1912. The total shipment of grapes, 
during the season was 6,717 carloads, as 
against 8,100 in 1911. The total value of the 
crop, as shown by the secretary's report was 
$2,082,055.87, while 2,960,100 gallons of wine 
and unfermented grape juice were produced 
during the season. 


A Directory of the Nursery Trade, 
revised monthly —“American Fruits 
Magazine.” 

Is it on your desk? 


RFFS PLANTS 


Equal to Any 
& on the Market 


Small Fruit Plants our specialty for 25 years 






100,000 Transplanted Raspberry, Blackberry 
and Dewberry plants, fine for critical trade. 


Currants, Gooseberries, Grapes, Horseradish, 
Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc. Hardwood cuttings 
and layers in large quantities. See our whole- 
sale list before placing your order. 


W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, O 


Silver Maple, California Privet and 
Purple Leaf Berberry in car lots. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 
Winchester, Tenn. 


NOTICE 
To all American Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
desiring to keep in touch with commercial horti- 
culture in England and the continent of Europe. 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 
Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms. 
Impartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper free 
on receipt of 75cents, covering cost of postage yearly. 
As the H. A. isa purely trade medium, applicants 
should, with the subscription, send a copy of their 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong to the 
nursery or seed trade, 
Established 1883 


A. & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 
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Amended New York Bill Bad As Ever 


Fine Fxample of What a Legislature May Propose to Hamper Leading Industry of the State 
--Every Bundle or Package of Fruit-bearing Trees Must Bear a Tag Specifying Variety 
and Where Grown and If Package Contains Various Kinds Kach Tree Must Be Tagged 
--License Provisions--Penalty--$25 to $500 


FTER a conference with fruit growers, 
A nurserymen and buyers and _ =“sell- 

ers of young fruit trees Assembly- 
man Vert, of the New York legislature, 
has prepared a tentative substitute for his 
bill to protect the buyer from the nursery- 
men who sell trees which turn out after se.- 
eral years to be nothing like what they 
ordered and supposed they bought. 

As an illustration of what may be concoct- 
ed by a legislator to hamper a business we 
rresent herewith the text of the new Dill. 
Evidently the conference with nurserymen 
had little effect as compared with the con- 
ference with fruit growers who may have 
some ground for a grievance because of a 
few isolated experiences. It is drayn as an 
amendment to the agricultural law relating 
to fruit bearing trees and provides as fol- 
lows. 


Oregon Grown Trees 


MILTON NURSERY COMPANY 
Wholesale and Retail 
MILTON, OREGON 


SURPLUS APPLE 1 and 2 year, choice 
stock. 1 yr. 3-4 and 4 ft. up grafts; 
4-6 ft. buds leading varieties, Pacific 
Coast Standard grading. 2 YEAR 
1-2—5-8; 5-8—11-16; 11-16 up, 
well branched and stocky, car lots. 
Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Spitzen- 
burg, Yellow Newton (Albermarle 
Pippin), and other standard va- 
rieties. 

Pear in Surplus. LOW FREIGHT RATE 
to EASTERN POINTS in CAR LOTS. 
Our prices will enable Eastern Trade 

to use this stock. General Descriptive 

Catalog. A postal brings it to you. 

Prompt attention given all inquiries. 

Established 1878 


R. B, GRIFFITH, FREDONIA, N.Y 
Successor to Foster Q@ Griffith 





ROWER of GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, GOOSE 

BERRIES and RASPBERRIES. Just the best for 
wholesale and retail trgde, and grown in the very best 
ecality for root grwiong in the world. 


es  - 
<0 Bohs 
qo Eley 


‘> 
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7 Gelsteiny® 


Kivery person, firm or corporation who 
shall sell any fruit bearing trees shipped 
110m. any point in the state of New York, 


must have attached to each car, box, bale 


cr package, a copy of a certificate of in 
specticn issued by the state department ol 
azriculture, signed by the commissioner ol 
agriculture, and valid to the first day of 
Septeniber next following the date of the is 
suance thereot There shall also be attach- 
ed to each bundle cr package of such fruit 
bearing trees a tag specifying the name and 
variety of the trees contained therein, and 
raid tag must have stamped on the reverse 
side thereof the name of the county and 
state where the trees were frown and the 
name and address of the person for whom 
the saine Were grown. In case such bundle 
or package shall contain trees of different 
kinds or varieties, there must be attached 
to each tree therein a like tag. Any person, 
itm or corporation violating the provisions 
cf this section shall be liable to payment 
ol a penalty or oirfeiture as hereinaiter 
provided, 

Nothing contained in this act shall be con 
strued to deprive a purchaser of any fruit 
bearing trees of his remedy at law in a civil 
action to recover damages sustained by 
1eason of such trees proving untrue to name 
as specified on the tag. Such damages may) 
be recovered in a civil action by the pur 
chaser of such truit bearing trees, or by 
his perscnal tepresentative or assignee, at 
any time prior to the expiration of three 
years Irom the first day of September of the 
year in which said tree shall first bear fruit 
‘hy icrm ol contract prepared or turnished 
Ly the seller, which shall in any way exempt 
or relieve the seller trom liability for the 
full damages sulfered by the purchaser by 
reason cf any truit tree, or trees, not being 
cf the name and variety for which it was 
tagged and sold, shall be presumptively frau- 
dulent and void; and in any action to recov 
er damages in such a case, the seller shall 
have the burden of proof of establishing 
that any provision exempting or limiting the 
seller from liability was tully understood 
and agreed to by the purchaser. In ever) 
case cf a sale of truit bearing trees the 
seller must accompany the shipment of said 
trees by an itemized bill of the same, 

Any person, firm or corporation outside 
the state of New York desiring to sell fruit 


bearing trees either at wholesale or retail, 


PLANTING STOCK OF 


Forest Trees and Evergreens 


Roses on Canina, etc, etc. 


FROM 


FOCKO BOHLEN, HALSTENBEK, GERMANY 


Are Second to None 


THE HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, MASS, Sole Agents 


To whom all correspondence should be addressed 


either direct or through agents, or by mail 
order, in this state, shall first obtain a 
license by the payment of $10 to the state 
commissioner of agriculture, and comply 
with the terms of orders issued by said 
commissioner, pursuant to the provisions ol 
the agricultural law 
Any person, firm or corporation acting as 
asxent for another in the sale of fruit bearing 
irees in this state, must secure an agent's 
license by jaying a tee of $1 to the state 
commissioner of agriculture and furnishing 
a sworn affidavit that he will sell only trees 
which have been duly inspected and certified 
by an official state inspector and giving the 
nane and residence of the person, firm or 
corporation ior whom he is acting as agent, 
and must carry With him a duplicate copy 
the license so issued, which duplicate 
copy shall be furnished without additional 
expense by the state commissioner of agri- 
culture Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this section shall be liable to pay- 
ment of a penalty or forfeiture as herein- 
after provided 
Any person or persons, corporation or 
corporations, violating any provision of the 
act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
hall either forfeit his license, or pay a 
fine of the sum of not less than $25 and not 
cre than $500 








The Jewell 


Nursery 20. 


Lake vity, Minn. 


Established 1868 1500 Acres 
Specialties fur Spring 1913 

Norway and Carolina Poplar. 2-3, 
3-4, 4-5, 5-6, v-3, d-10, 10-12 feet. 


Box Elder, Ash, Elm Seedlings—all 
sizes 


American Basswood and Soft Maple 
Trees. 


100,000 Currants, red and white. 


75,000 McIntosh, Jonathan, Bell- 
flower, Winesap, etc. 2 year, fine 
stock. 

Three year applein all Hardy Varieties. 

Three year Crab. 

Yellow Dogwood, Snowball, 
Hydrangea 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 
LET US PRICE YOUR GENERAL 


WANT LIST 




















APPLES, one year grafts and buds. 
Also few kinds of two year old apple. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 
Winchester, Tenn. 
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A Forgotten Nursery In Lumber Country 


The first discoveries of fruit lands in Bay- 
field county, Minnesota, was made about 
foity years ago by a lighthouse keeper and a 
real estate man. The lighthouse keeper to 
show his faith established a nursery on 
Michigan island, fifteen miles from the main- 
land. And there is evidence of that old 
nursery yet-——apples, pears, cherries and 
plums are struggling away in the brambles 
and produce some fruit. The real estate 
man got busy and got out a map showing 
the Apostle islands and Bayfield county, 
and headed it in large letters, “The Fruit 
Fields of the Northwest.” Both men were 
progressive men, but they were fifty years 
ahead of the procession. About that time 
the lumbermen appeared on the scene. 
Well, you all know how a lumberman likes 
to farm, he reaps but never sows. Of course 
the nursery went to brambles and the land 
agent took the lumberman’s cue and wiped 
off the legend from his map, “The Fruit 
Fields of the Northwest.” And to the world 
they have been unknown since. 

Our apples lead any district in the state 
for firmness, flavor, high color and keeping 
qualities. Yellow Transparents will keep 
from two to three weeks. Duchess until 
the middle of December, Wealthy until Jan- 
uary, and Wolf River until April, all this 
without cold storage and in an ordinary 
cellar. 

Cherries are a sure crop. The tree does 
well and bears abundantly. To my knowl. 
edge we have lost but one cherry crop in 
fifteen years. We have a cherry up in this 
country that has been grown for the last 
fifty years; how much longer no one knows, 
possibly a hundred years. That cherry was 
introduced on Madeline island by the Jesuits 
or the furtraders. As far as history goes it 
was allowed to grow and reproduce itself 
by throwing up root sprouts. They were 
never cultivated and the fruit has never 
deteriorated in color, size or flavor. It has 
all the appearance of the Early Richmond, 
but is two weeks later in ripening, and will 
hang on the tree two weeks after ripe. The 
tree is a hardier tree than the Richmond. 
Perhaps this would be a valuable tree in 
some districts where other cherries fail. 








“Success for the planter means increased 
business for the nurseryman, and the rela- 
tionship between them should not terminate 
with the sale and delivery of the trees.”—E. 
F. Stephens. 


TREE SEED 


Our catalogue of Tree Seeds 
is the most complete ever 
issued of the freshest and 


best seeds. 


Ready now---You need it 


Horticultural Sales Co. 
Sterretts, Ala. 





WILLIAM KNIGHT, Minnesota 


Railroad Horticulturist 


The appointment of Prof. E. R. Bennett, 
horticulturist cf the Colorado Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station, to be horti- 
culturist of the Rock Island Lines, has been 
announced by H. M. Cottrell, agricultural 
commissioner of the company. He began 
his duties on March 12. He will carry on 
a campaign of education in the 14 states 
traversed by the Rock Island. Prof. Ben- 
nett graduated from the Michigan Agricul 
tural Cellege, in which he afterwards be- 
came instructor in pruning and grafting. His 
first commercial work was with a large 
Michigan peach orchard, where by special 
methods of pruning, grading and packing 
he secured a net of $1.80 a bushel. Peaches 
from other orchards sold for $1. He took 
charge of a large, old, neglected apple orch- 
ard and put it in such a shape that the fruit, 
on account of its superior size and quality, 
sold for double the market price. Prof. 
Jennett Was on the staff of the Michigan 
Inspector of Orchards and Nurseries and 
cleaned up the San Jese scale in a large 
pumber of orchards and nurseries. 


From Various Points 


Maine Growers Incorporate—The fruit 
growers of Auburn, Me., have organized in- 
to an association to be known as the Auburn 
Fruit Growers’ Association, which has been 
incorporated. Albert H. Conant is presi- 
dent; A. L. Merrill, secretary, and C. A. 
Merriss, treasurer. The object of the cor- 
poration is to bring about improved methods 
of orcharding. 

2600 New Refrigerator Cars—To provide 
adequate transportation for the fruit crop ol 
the Pacific coast, 1,500 refrigerator cars 
were purchased by the Northern Pacific 
road during 1912 and 1,100 more have been 
ordered for i913, according to President 
Howard Ellictt. The new rolling stock in- 
volves an expenditure of $3,500,000 and will 
be a positive factor in preventing the loss 
of the perishable fruit. 





Georgia Peach Prospects—Despite the cut- 
ting down recently of the great Bagley orch- 
ard of 200,000 trees, there remain more than 
300,000 fine bearing peach trees in the half 
dozen orchards near Americus, Ga., and with 
these trees in good condition the vield here 
will be large, provided the crop conditions 
are favorable. Americus fruit growers ship- 
ped nearly 300 carloads of peaches last sea- 
son to Eastern markets, besides the many 
cars sold to local canneries, and while cash 
results were not as good as expected, the 
outturn this year may be better. 

Expert to Experiment—The Wenatchee, 
Wash., valley is to receive the benefit this 
coming season of the investigations to be 


made by Charles Brooks, pathologist in 


charge of the Bureau of Plant Industry in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. He 
requests co-operation in experimenting on 
the watering of certain varieties such as 
Black Twig, Baldwin, Grimes Golden, Jona- 
than and Rome Beauty in order to deter- 
mine the cause of physiological spots on 
the fruit. 

Walnut Growers Protest—Representing 
producers Who work 36,000 acres of land in 
California, a committee of walnut growers 
went to Washington last month to combat 
any proposal to reduce the taritf on wal- 
nuts. The duty collected on foreign wal- 
nuts amounts to three cents a pound. The 
California growers assert that if this is re- 
duced an industry in which $50,000,000 is in- 
vested in Calitornia will be practically 
killed. 


Free Services of Horticulturist—In order 
to give Ohio truit growers an opportunity 
to learn the best methods of orchard man- 
agement, the college of agriculture, Ohio 
State university, is offering, free of charge, 
the services of an experienced horticulturist 
to give practical demonstrations in pruning, 
spraying, fruit grading and packing. 


Fumigating Cost Reduced—A substantial 
reduction in the cost of fumigating tollowing 
the tormaticn of a mutual association among 
the growers, was shown in the reports re- 
ceived at the annual meeting of the organ- 
ization known as the Growers Fumigating 


and Supply Company. The association 
shows a membership of 450 representing an 
acreage of 5251 acres. Though 8000 more 


trees Were fumigated in 1912 than in 1910 
the cost Was $Ss00 less than during the 
previous year 

E. S. Welch of Shenandoah, !a., is suing 
B. E. Fields & Son of Fremont, Neb., to col- 
lect for a shipment of nursery stock made 
in November, 1911. The defendants allege 
that the trees were dead when received but 
the plaintiff's counsel has introduced evi- 
dence to prove that they were frozen when 
removed from the car to the greenhouse. A 
verdict tor the plaintiff for $316.80 was re- 
turned. An appeal will be taken. The nur- 
serymen Who gave expert testimony in the 
case were A. J. Brown, of Geneva, Nebras- 
ka: G. A. Marshall, Arlington, Nebraska; J. 
A. Yager, Fremont, Nebraska, and G. L. 
Welch, of Fremont, Nebraska. 

A POINTER IN EVERY ITEM 

There is a pointer for the progressive nur- 
seryman in every item in AMERICAN 
FRUITS. Read every item in this issue and 
then decide whether you can afford to miss 
the regular perusal of AMERICAN FRUITS 
every month in the year. Your competitor 
is busy. 


Just say you sew it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 








WwW. T. 


“Old Dominion Nurseries” 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Growers of a General Line of 
HIGH GRADE NURSERY STOCK 


Offer for SPRING 1913 Peach, Pear, Cherry, Plum, 
California Privet 1 and 2 year, extra fine. Send us 
your list for quotetions. 


Established 1866 


HOOD & CO. 
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New England Nurserymen’s Association Meets 


ALFRED E. ROBINSON, Lexington, Mass. 


HE first annual meeting of the New 

England Nurserymen’s Association 

was held at Horticultural Hall, Wor- 
cester, Mass., Tuesday and Wednesday, 
February 25 and 26. 

Promptly at 1:30 o'clock, Tuesday after- 
noon, President J. Woodward Manning, ot 
North Wilmington, Mass., called the meet- 
ing to order and delivered his address, which 
was full of practical suggestions for the good 
of the organization. 

The president appointed the following 
cemmittees: To audit treasurer's report, H 
P. Kelsey, J. Kirkegaard, Charles Adams: 
membership, George C. Thurlow, Daniel A 
Clarke, Charles R. Fish; to nominate offi- 
cers, A. E. Kovinson, F. W. Spinney, C. R. 
Burr. 

Dr. H. T. Fernald, state nursery inspector 
in Massachusetts, gave a vigorous and pra 
tical address on the laws, rules and regula- 
tions governing interstate shipments and 
importations of nursery stock, as related t 
the New England states, and particularly a 
to what is known as the “quarantine dis 
trict.” He was followed by Dr. W. S. Regan, 
who is in charge of the inspection work in 
Massachusetts. He stated that eighteen new 
pests had been received on impcrted stock ¢u 
far this season 

Dr. Fernald gave an interesting acccunt 
ef the hearing before the Federal Horticul! 
tural Board, at Washington. Messrs. Clare 
and Greaton spoke tcr Rhode Island and A 
P. Horne ter New Hampshire In the dis- 
cussien which followed, it Was brought out 
that New England seemed to be unduly ad 
vertised as a section cf the United tSates 
where all kinds of pests originate, and it 
was recommended that steps be taken to 
counteract this injustice. Dr. Fernald was 
asked to assist, and it was moved that the 
president appoint a publicity committee to 
take up the matter and endeavor to influence 
the agricultural press in our behalf. W. H 
Wyman, North Abington, Mass., E. L. Coe, 
New Haven, Conn., and Daniel A. Clarke, 
Fiskville, R. 1, were appointed such commit- 
tee. 

At 4 o'clock, H. P. Kelsey of Salem, 
Mass., spoke on “New England Transporta 
tion Problems.” He gave a good descrip- 
tion of the way shipments are being han- 
dled by railroad and steamship lines, both 
in and outside New England and showed 
how the present system of moving and trac 
ing freight shipments is gradually breaking 
down. A spirited and profitable discussion 
followed. 

At 6 o'clock, the annual dinner was serv 
ed at Hotel Warren. There were thirty) 
present and the hour was thoroughly enjoy- 
ed by all. Following the dinner, President 
Manning called for speeches on practical 
topics, to which there was a general re- 
sponse. At 8 o'clock a goodly number as- 
sembled at Horticultural hall to hear Ernest 
L. Coe, of New Haven, Conn., give his il- 
lustrated lecture on Japan, the public be- 
ing invited. Mr. Coe gave a graphic descri»- 
tion of the country and of its people. Th 
pictures were exceedingly fine and clear, 
being thrown on a large screen. The true 
charm of Japanese Gardening was clearly 
illustrated. Mr. Coe was tendered a vote of 
thanks for his splendid lecture. 


Wednesday morning at 10 o'clock the 
meeting was called to order by President 
Manning The frst item of business was 
receiving the report of the nominating com- 
mittee and the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, which resulted as follows: 

President, Harlan P. Kelsey, Salem, Mass 

Vice-president, John R. Barnes, Yalesville, 
(onn 

Secretary, Charles Adams, Springfield 
lass 

Treasurer, V. A. Vanicek, Newport, R. I 

Executive Conimittee: The officers above 
and W. W. Hunt, Hartford, Coon., C. H 
Greaton, Providence, R. 1., A. P. Horne, Man- 
chester, N. H 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Salem, Mass. 
Prest. New England Assn Nurserymen 


Invitations to hold the next meeting were 
received from Worcester, Mass., and Hart- 
ford, Conn. It was voted unanimously to 
hold the next annual meeting at Hartford, 
Conn., in February, 1914. 

After some discussion it was voted thal 
the membership committee be increased to 
seven, to include members from each of the 
New England states. C. R. Burr, Manches 
ter, Conn., Herbert Jackson, Portland, Maine, 
A. P. Horne, Manchester, N. H. and F. H 
Hersford, Charlotte, Vt., were added to th 
committee 

Daniel A. Clarke, Fiskville, R. L., then gave 
his paper on “New Introductions and Plants 
Nurserymen Should Grow.” Mr. Clarke 
zave a list and description of many new 
trees and shrubs which have been tested out 
at Arnold Arboretum, and of some recentl) 
introduced from China by Mr. Wilson. Mr. 
Clarke’s paper was ably discussed by Mr. 
Heurlin, Mr. Kelsey, Mr. Breed and others 

John R. Barnes, Yalesville, Conn., spoke 
on “Winter Storage Houses.” His experi- 
ence in constructing storage warehouses 
of this character enabled him to give some 
very intelligent information on the subject 

At the afternocn session Wednesday, 
Stephen Hoyt, New Canaan, Conn., present- 
ed the subject of “Moving Large Trees,’ 
with illustrations of his machines and ap- 
pliances. His methods are thought to be 
most practical. 

V. A. Vanicek, Newport, R. I., took Mr, 


Steven's place on the program, and spoke 
on the subject of propagation. He answered 
intelligently the many questions which were 
put to him by the members present. 

It was moved that the recommendation 
of the executive committee relative to the 
amendment of Article 4, of the constitution 
be adopted A spirited discussion ensued 
and when the vote was taken, the measure 
was adopted as follows: 

“The members of this association shall be 
persons residing in, and engage in the grow- 
ing or selling of nursery stock in New Eng- 
land and shall be approved by the executive 
committee.” 

Resolutions were passed thanking the 
Worcester Horticultural Society and Mr. 
Breed its president, for courtesies extend- 
ed: Mr. Coe, for his entertaining lecture, 
and the retiring officers for their services. 


Note of Caution Sounded 


J. H. Hale, South Glastonbury, Conn., said 
last month to a Connecticut newspaperman: 

“I am just beginning to have a lot of fun 
in my more than 300 acres of apple orchards 
here in Connecticut, which I have been 
building up among the peach trees for more 
than 15 years. 

“It has been a long fight and an expen- 
sive game, but the beautiful apples which 
we are getting now, and their high quality, 
| believe in time will bring their reward. 

“But you newspaper men want to hang 
out the sign of caution over the present 
craze for apple planting. It has been wick- 
edly overdone in the Pacific Northwest and 
there is bound to be a drop of at least 75 
per cent in orchard values in the next year 
or two. The Virginias and western Mary- 
land are into the game almost as deeply, 
and there is going to be some big slumps 
down there. Just now, New England is wak- 
ing up and getting started along the same 
line of debauch. City and townspeople who 
have no real knowledge or love for horti- 
culture, are rushing into it as a get-rich- 
quick scheme. Better say don’t and say it 
long and loud, and often, and then repeat.” 

Col. J. M. Barclay, Madison Lake, Minn.: 
“It was stated at the last meeting of the 
State Horticultural Society that it was es- 
timated that over seventy millions of new 
orchard trees had been planted in the Unit- 
ed States within the past year, and that at 
the present rate of increased planting there 
would be so many apples raised within ten 
years that the crop would have no value 
commercially. This is no doubt a scare 
statement, but it is well known that the 
American people are prone to run to excess 
in every branch of production, and the re- 
cent much advertised ‘fabulous returns’ from 
fruit orchards of all sorts are having and 
have had their effect in inducing a tremend- 
ous expansion in that line of industry. 

“T have no doubt orchards can be planted 
and cultivated and managed so as to pay 
fair dividends on the capital and labor in- 
vested, but there is little doubt in my mind 
but that the fellows who ‘saw it first’ have 
got the cream of it.” 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 

















American Fruits Directory of Organizations 


AMBRICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
NURSERYMEN. 
Officers—President, Thomas B. Meehan, 
Dresher, Pa.; Vice-president, J. B. Pilking- 
ton, Portland, Ore.; Secretary, John Hall, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Treasurer, C. IF. Maloy, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Executive Committee—H. Bb. Chase, Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; J. W. Hill, Des Moines, Ia.; P. A. 
Dix, Roy, Utah; Thomas B. Meehan, Dresh- 
er, Pa., Ex-officio; John Hall, Ex-officio, 
secretary, Rochester, N. Y. 

COMMITTEES 

Transportation——Charles Sizemore, Louisian 

0. 

Tariff—Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y. 

Legislation East of Mississippi River—W im. 
Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. 

Legislation West of Mississippi River—Peter 
Youngers, Geneva, Nebraska. 

Co-Operation with Entomologists—L. A. 
Berckmans, August, Ga. 

Publicity and ‘Trade Opportunities—W. P. 
Stark, Chairman, Louisiana, Mo.; James M 
Irvine, St. Joseph, Mo.; Jeffersor Thomas, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Orlando Harrisen, Berlin, 
Mda.: C. M. Griffing, Jacksonville, Fla.; Geo. 
Cc. Roeding, Fresno, Cal.; H. D. Simpson, 
Vincennes, Ind. 

Program—Samuel Miller, Milton, Oregon. 

Exhibitsa—lrank W. Power, Orenco, Ore, 

Arrangements—J. B. Pilkington, Portland, 
Oregon; John Hall, Rochester, » @ 

Editing Repori—John Hall, Rochester, N. Y 

Root Gall—E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn. 

Membership—James McHutchison, New York 
City, N. Y. 








STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
American Nurserymen’s Protective Associa- 
n—President, J. W. Hill, Des Moines, La.; 

Secretary, Thomas B. Meehan, Dresher, Pa 

Meets annually in June. 

American Retril Nurserymen'’s Protective 
Association—President, H. W. Marshall, 
Arlington, Neb., secretary, Guy A. Bryant, 
Princeton, Ill. Meets annually in June. 








Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen— ['rcsi- 
dent, J. A. Lopeman, Enid, Okla. Terr.; 
secretary, C. E. Garee, Noble, Okla, Terr. 


British Columbia Nurserymen’s Association 
President, Richard Layritz, Victoria; Sec- 
retary, Richard McComb, Aldergrove. 


Spring and Fall Planting 
R. B. CRUICKSHANK, Ohio Agr’l. College 

The matter of fall and spring planting of 
orchard trees in Ohio is one that usually 
brings forth a certain amount of discussion 
regarding the merits or demerits of one pro- 
cedure of the other. Men have had perfect 
success with both, so that each plan has 
many advocates. Those who have tried fall 
planting without less and those who have 
failed with spring planting, of course, recom- 
mend the earlier plan; those who have lost 
trees by fall planting or had success in the 
spring, naturally prefer the other. 

The growers who set in the fall claim 
that they get better trees from the nursery, 
and that they have more time, thus making 
the work less inconvenient and more econ- 
omical. They say, also, that the roots ol 
the young trees will callous over during the 
winter, will get a better hold in the soil, and 
thus the trees begin growth earlier in the 
spring. The men who favor planting in the 
spring state that they can purchase their 
stock and keep it over winter themselves. 
Their main claim, however, is that they can 
secure a better stand in spring than in fall, 
so that in the end planting at that time is 
cheaper. As a rule, more nearly perfect 
stands are obtained by spring planting than 
by fall planting. 

One of the principal reasons why the form- 
er is to be preferred in most cases is the 
possibility of just such winters as the pres- 
ent one. With such changeable meteorologi- 
cal conditions many trees planted last fall 
will surely succumb. Warm weather and 
rain, fcllowed by severe freezing, and that by 
another sudden thaw, will work a handicap 
upon even the most rugged and well-grown 
tree. Whatever other arzu.;ents may be 
advanced by either side, it weuld seem that 


Connecticut Nurserymen’s Asseciation— |'resi- 
President. T. E. Burroughs, Deep River: Sec- 
retary, P, L. Thomas, Manchester. 
weorel iry, F. L. Thomas, Manchester. 

California Nurserymen’s Association—W. V 
Eberly, Niles; Secretary, H. W. Krucke- 
berg, Los Angeles 

Eastern) Association of Nurserymen—lresi- 
dent, W. C. Barry. Rochester, N. Y.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, William Pitkin, Rochester, 
Y. ¥. Meets annually in January. 

Idaho Nurserymen’s Association—President, 
Charles T. Hawkes, Caldwell; Secretary, 
J. Fk. Littooy, Boise. 

Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, W. H. Wyman, N. Abington; Sec- 
retary, A. E. Robinson, Bedford. 

Mississippi Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, J. R. Woodham, Newton; Secretary, 
Rk. W. Harned, Agricultural College 

Montana Nurserymen'’s Association—E. A. 
“almettes, Helena, Mont. 

National Association of Retail Nurserymen 
President, E. S. Osborne, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Secretary, I. E. Grover, Rochester, N.Y. 

Ohio Nurserymen’s Association—President- 
W.N. Scarff, New Carlisle: Secretary, W. B. Cole 
Painesville, 0. 

Oregon-Washington Association of Nursery- 
men—President, . FE. Breithaupt, Rich- 
land, Wash.; Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. 
‘Tonneson, Tacoma. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen— 
President, Albert Brownell, Portland, Ore.; 
secretary-Treasurer, C. A. Tonneson, Taco- 
ma, Wash. Meets annually in June. 

Vennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, Abner Hoopes, West Chester, Pa.; sec- 
retary, Henry T. Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 

Southern Nurseryt as § Association Presi- 
dent, O. Joe Howard, Pomona, N. C., Secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. I. Smith, Knoxville, Tenn 

Tennessee Nurserymen'’s Association—Presi- 
dent, Charles Pennington, Rutherford, Tenn, 
Secretary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Texas Nurserymen’s Asosciation—President, 
O. K. Philips, Rockdale; Secretary-treasur- 
er, J. M. Ramsay, Austin. 

Nirginin Nurserymen's Association Presi- 
dent, N. L. Shreckhise, Augusta; Secretary 
Cc. D. Werger, Rockingham, 

Western Association of Nurserymen—Presi- 
dent, F, A.Weber, Nursery, Mo.; Secre tary- 
treasurer, E, J. Holman, Leavenworth, Kan, 
Meets in December at Kansas City 









such a winter as this one wouid be tegarde]l 
by all as entirely unfavoralie to fall piant- 
ing of orchard trees. 


Obituary 


Henry Augustine 
Capt. Henry Augustine, aged 73 years, of 
Normal, Ill., was killed by a train near his 
home March 8. He was a well-known horti- 
culturist and for many years was president 
of the Illinois Herticultural Society, and 
had charge of the fruit exhibit at the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago. He was presi- 
dent of the American Association of Nur 
serymen in 1892 when the Association met 

1 Atlanta, Ga. 

After active service in the Civil war Cap- 
tain Augustine returned to Canton, Ill., and 
entered the drug business. In 1876 he re- 
moved to Normal and established the nur- 
sery business which has since continued 
under his name. It Was One of the earliest 
nurseries in that part of the country, and 
became widely known throughout the west. 
Capt. Augustine not only followed the rou- 
tine work of promoting his nursery sales, 
but he was also interested in a _ scientific 
wav in introducing and propagating new 
varieties of fruit. Two of the best known of 
the new varieties which he firmly establish- 
ed are the Sudduth pear and the Snyder 
blackberry. The business is continued by 
the son, A. M. Augustine. 


More than 400 officers of the “Great White 
Fleet” of the United Fruit Company have 
been ordered, according to a report now cur- 
rent, to take out naturalization papers, with 
a view to placing the fruit steamships, now 
sailing under the British flag, on the Ameri- 
can registry, and thus bring them within the 
beneficent clauses of the Panama Canal ad- 
ministration act. 


HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

American Apple Congress—Clinton L. Oliver, 
Denver, Colo. 

American Associetion for Advancement of 
Science—L. O. Howard, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C. 

American Associetion of Park Supestaqens- 
ents—I*. L. Mulford, Washington, 

American Civic Association—R. B. Wessous, 
Washington, D. 

American Federstion of Horticultural Socie- 
ties—Charles E jassett, Fennville, Mich. 
American vylogical Society—Prof. E. R. 
Lake, 3333 20th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
American Seciety eof Landscape Architects 

Charles D. Lay, New York City, N. Y. 

American Rose Society—Benjamin Hammond, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

American Seed Trade Association—C. E. Ken- 
dall, Cleveland, O. 

Canadian Horticultural Association—Julius 
Luck, Montreal. 

New England Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent. Harlan P. Kelsey, Salem, Mass.; secretary. 
Charles Adams, Springfield, Mass 

Eastern Fruit Growers’ Association—Nat C. 
l’rame, Martinsburg, Va. 

International Apple Shippers’ Association— 
kt. G. Phillips, Rochester, N. Y. 

International Seciety of Arboriculture—J. P. 
Brown, Connersville, , 

Mississippi Valley Apple Growers’ Society 
James Handly, Quincy, II. 

Missouri Valley Herticultural Society—A. V 
Wilson, Muncie, Kan. 

National Apple Show Ren H. Rice, Spokane, 
Wash. 

National Council of Horticulture—H. C. Irish, 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Horticultural Congress—lreeman 

Reed, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

National Nut Growers’ Association—J. I. 
Wilson, Waycross, Ga. 

Grnamental Growers’ Associntion—C. J. Mia- 
loy, Rochester, N. 

Northern Nut Growers’ Association—Il)r. \W. 
Cc. Deming, Westchester, N. Y. 

Peninsula Horticultural Society 
Webb, Dover, Del. 

Seciety for Horticultu al Science—C. VP. Close, 
College Park, 

Seciety of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists——Jolin Young, New York. 
Western Fruit Jobbers Association—bk. |b. 

Branch, Omaha, Neb 







Wesley 


Fruit Growers’ Stores 


If the members of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society and the New York 
State Fruit Growers’ Association had estab- 
lished in Rochester the fruit stores they 
planned a year ago, this city might have 
been one of the first in the country to pro- 
vide the apples of its surrounding territory 
to consumers at attractive prices. The very 
thing suggested for Rochester has been done 
in Denver, the Growers’ Fruit Distributing 
Company having opened its first apple store 
in that city on December 2Iist. Apples for 
which the growers received only sixty-five 
cents have been selling on the Denver mar- 
ket for $2, as much as they sold for in 
New York. The same conditions are found 
in the Rochester market. The middlemen 
get the profits. The Denver company will 
have a cider mill in each store and will sell 
cider and distribute cook books. It is de- 
termined that Denver residents shall enjoy 
the choice apples of Colorado, which have 
been going to big eastern cities. The com- 
pany has a capital of $50,000 and will oper- 
ate five stores. A good many Rochesteri- 
ans would like to see some of the fine 
apples said to be grown in Western New 
York. 


Congressional distribution of seeds was 
ended by the United States Senate late in 
February by eliminating from the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill a provision appro- 
priating $256,100 for that purpose. 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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Heikes-Huntsville - Trees 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


Huntsville, Ala. 
For the Spring Trade of 19138 
We Offer 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Peaches, Roses, Pecans, and 
Magnolia Grandifolia 





In Large Quantities as Usual 
See Our Price List for Particulars. 


T. J. O'HARA, Mgr., Huntsville, Ala. 


Address, 


Vincennes Nurseries 
W. C. REED, Prop. Vincennes, Ind. 


We Are Pleased to Offer for Spring 1913 


CHERRY TWO YEAR, all leading sour varieties 

CHERRY ONE YEAR, general list leading sorts, sour and sweet 
PEACH ONE YEAR, 30 varieties 

APPLE TWO YEAR, all grades 

APPLE ONE YEAR, cut backs, very strong 

SILVER MAPLE, all grades 


Can furnish the above in Car Load lots or less. Also Pear, 
Plum, Quince, Compass Cherry, Currants, Gooseberry. 
Catalpa Speciosa and Ornamentals in good assortment. 


Please submit List of Wants for Prices 
Personal Inspection Invited 


The Willadean Nurseries 


OFFER A VERY COMPLETE LIST OF 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Herbaceous Plants 


A LIMITED STOCK OF; 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


and would advise placing orders early for seedlings. Ferest Tree 
Seeds in limited supply. Prices quoted on application. Trade 
list ready. 


THE DONALDSON CO. 


Sparta, Kentucky 
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HANDLE KNIVES 
We sell the best Knives offered for the money 
Every Knife warranted. 


Stationary Handle Budding Knife Entire Length, 6ir Leng fb 
Price, each 20 cents. Per dozen $2.00 
yH ile Pruning Knife Entire Length, 7% ir Lengt iB 
Price, each 30 cents. Per dozen $3.00 
St y Handle Grafting Knife Entire Length, 74 in. Leng 
Price, each 25 cents. Per dozen $2.50 
POCKET BUDDING KNIFE. P hed Black 


i 


Horn Handle d Ivy I - 


Price, each 75 cents. Per dozen $7.50 
All kinds of Nurserymen's Supplies carried in stock. 


Rochester Lithographing Company 


iz 22 Elizabeth St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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We offer the Trade 
APPLE: 1 in. up, 3-4—-1 in., 5-8—3-4 in., and smaller 
grades. Long on commercial sorts. 
CHERRY: 1 in. up, 3-4—1 in., and all smaller grades. 

Specially attractive proposition on Cherry in 
car lots. 
PEACH: 1 year and June buds. 
PEAR: Long on Kieffer and Garber, all grades. 
FIGS, JAPAN PERSIMMON, MULBERRY, GRAPE, 
EVERGREENS, SHADE TREES, CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


Your want list will be appreciated. 


WAXAHACHIE NURSERY COMPANY, 
J. R. MAYHEW, Pres. WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


in stock that is strictly first 
lass, for winter shipment: 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
WE Offer for SPRING 1913 


PEAR—1 and 2 year 

ASPARAGUS—1 and 2 year 

CALIFORNIA PRIVET—1, 2 
and 3 yr., or carload lots; 
fine bushy plants 


APPLE—1 and 2 year 

PEACH—A fine lot of smooth 
trees in good assortment 
of varieties 

CHERRY—1 and 2 year 


ORIENTAL PLANES, CAROLINA POPLARS, NORWAY MAP- 
LES, SILVER MAPLES 

AMERICAN ELMS AND A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL STOCK. 


SEND IN A LIST OF YOUR WANTS 
WANTS 


We want small Evergreens and Shrubs for transplanting— 
What can you offer? 


The Best Tree Digger on Earth 





STAR K 
IMPROVED 
TREE 


DIGGER 
(PATENTED) 









LIFTER 






stantly Adjustable. 
Strong,LIGHTEST Draft 








Write for Descriptive Circularfando Prices 


STARK BROS. 


Nurseries and Orchards Companies 
| 
| LOUISIANA MO. 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 























APPLE, two-year Lin. 
Apple of Commerce 50 
Baldwin.. 

Ben Davis . 2 
Bismarck ..... i 30 
Cc. R. June : 
CAPEMOUBS. 2.0.2 000% 
OCoffelt Bty......... 
Cooper’s Market .. 

Ely. Melon ........ 

Ely. Strawb.... 

Fanny. eS 

Flora Belle......... 10 
Golden Sweet ...... 15) 
Gravenstein ; 
DR i cavacawwed 20 
Jeffries bee 
Jonathan. _........ 
Kennards’s Choice. 

Late Raspberry 


Lawver. ee te 1)0 
Longtield c ocae ae 
Mann a 6) 
Mo, Pippin 
Myrick 6) 
6-0 oan 


N. W. Greening.... 

P. W. Sweet ....... 
Paynes L. Keeper.. 
Pewaukee 
Pr 36) 
Red Astrachan. 

sc Sue dodhien ecit 
Senator REE ae 
Smith’s Cider...... 889 
Springdale... 4) 
a ae 7u0 
Strawb. (Chenango) 
Sutton Bty......... 
TOUMOONE .o cccsccee 10 





6-7 ft. 
11-16 
20 
400 
1000 


400 


5-6 ft. 


100 
1000 


0) 
50 
50 
100 
20 
10 
25 


300 
20 
POO 


40 
60 


700 





POU 


20 


200 





| Increase Your Trade 


This Spring With 
Harrison’s Fruit and 


Ornamental Trees 


Advise us what you need and we will immediately quote you prices. 
We can quote you an especially low price on apple trees in both two 
and one year old. 

Your year-after-year sales are the ones on which your business is 
built. The first sale may not yield the profit you expect, but on the 
second and third order your money comes back. It is the repeat orders 
that count. 

For more than a quarter of a century we have been growing 
nursery stock that brings the repeat orders to the nurseryman that 
furnishes Harrison-grown Fruit Trees, Ornamentals and Shrubs to his 
customers. The select varieties we offer are grown in our nurseries— 
from the root to the bud they are Harrison products. 

When you fill vour orders with trees grown this way you can be 
dead sure of the results; you can guarantee the stock to be just what 
you say it is, for you sxow it will prove to be just what you sell it for. 
Write to us about your needs for immediate delivery—wire if you are 


ina hurry. Wecan make shipments within a few hours. 


4 ft. 2-3 ft H aR eae 10 20 
| WEN 6s cdtavexed 1000 
Yel. Trans......... 1000 6000 11.00 
200 Yel. Belle flower. eo 50 . 
“ ; York Imperial..... 5000 25000 = =20000 5000 1500 
CRAB APPLE, two-year 
j Golden Bty ........ 140 700 180 70 
| SNE csi art ve wid ion 50 50 
| Transcendent .. 100 1000 300 400 400 60 
APPLE, one-year th 5-6 ft. 4-5 ft. 4ftt. 23ft. 1-2 ft. 
Alexander. .. 800 400 500 
Baldwin........ ... 1000 1000 §©15000 15000 8000 
Ben Davis . 8000 5000 1500 1000 §=500 
150 Bismarck .. ee 100 50 50 
a ON eee 10 3 90 75 
Carthouse Pontes 50 51 300 50 
Coffelt Bty 5U 1W 50 50 
Cooper’s Market.. .. 200 50 
Dominie. saad 190 29) 100 
Duchess . Sieg 500 400 400 
Ely. Harvest....... 400 1500 1500 900 500 500 
Ely. Colton ........ 9) 5) 50 
Ely. Strawb : 98) 20 5) 
ha a a 45 5 100 60 
Fallawater. ....... 250 1500 100 200 
POT 6 occaes - 40 100 75 
Fourth of July..... 100 1000 1000 400 500 
Ee wae oe 3500 6000 4000 2000 2000 
Golden Sweet 9) 90 40 
Gravenstein..... js 600 500 500 189 100 
Grimes Golden .... 1000 §=500 
Ph o evegawee 90 100 50 
Jonathan ....... hi 800 4000 5000 5000 3000 
OO . 200 700 1000 500 800 
Kennard’s Choice. . 160 50 
eS ae 60 } 
Limbertwig........ 200 
OS eae 40 
M. B. Twig 





Designed and Written by The McFarland Publicity Service, Harri-burs, Pa. 
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